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id marketing coun- 
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islics on growth and 
tial of countries as well 
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EL Representative for 
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Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 


from STEEL 





Newsweek is read by more 
top Washington defense officials 
than any other newsweekly 


The 1961 budget of the Federal Defense Agency _—_ agencies are responsible for the expendityy 
(Armed Services and Office of the Secretary of these funds. According to a recent stm 
of Defense) is estimated at $46.7 billion— conducted by Walter Gerson & Associa 
largest since the Korean War. The National among these defense groups, more top offigy 
Aeronautics and Space Administration budget read Newsweek than any other newswee 
is $1.7 billion. The top officials in these | Newsweek: Atmosphere for action! 
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...ahead of the news, behind the headlines... for people at the top 
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Portrait of an Advertising Buyer (Agency Variety) 





The median advertising buyer is male, married, 33.7 years 
old, a college graduate with 10.9 years of advertising experience 
and--of course=--he is active in the selection of media. 


This is the composite picture drawn by Standard Rate & Data 
Service's National Panel of Media Buyers, an independent group of 
250 men and women selected as a true cross section of agency ad- 
vertising buyers. While this Panel represents only one segment of 
the entire media-buying function, regular communication with it 
helps provide SRDS--and Media/scope--with a valuable portrait of 
advertising buyers in advertising agencies--their thoughts, actions, 
opinions and development. 


In the latter category, the Panel Members were recently asked 
to answer a questionnaire about formal vs. informal training of 
advertising buyers. 


While only 10% of the Panel said they themselves had formal 
training in an agency, 33% said their agency currently conducts 
some type of training program. The least popular method of keeping 
informed on developments is to take courses offered by various 
schools (only 11% do this). The most popular method is to read 
advertising, sales and marketing trade publications (100% do this). 


An issue of Media/scope was read by 80% of the Panel Members 
during the previous 4 weeks, with 30% of this number reading it at 
home. Further, Media/scope-reading Panel Members spend a median 
time of 47 minutes on Media/scope with 12% of these readers spending 
two hours or more on it. Compare this with the next largest media 
figure of 28 minutes spent on another trade publication. Only 3.5% 
of these readers spent two hours or more reading this publication. 


Add to these findings the similar statistics uncovered in previous 
Media/scope Reader Interest Studies of agency and advertiser reader 
Samplings going as far back as January, 1959. Add the results of cur- 
rent page-by-page readership studies done by the Advertising Impact 
Measurement Service both for Media/scope and for various advertisers 
requesting it. And add the "Buying Power of the Media/scope Audience" 
research study by Market Facts, Inc. which revealed that 96% of 
Media/scope's advertiser readers and 89% of Media/scope's agency 
readers are active in the selection of space or time. 


(Over) 





What does this mean to you as a media advertiser? It proves 
the readership and serious acceptance of Media/scope by the precisg 
audience you seek. It shows that Media/scope obviously is cont 
to meet a need, fulfill a function not duplicated by any other Publics, 
tion. And it documents the opportunity that Media/scope-~and only 
Media/scope--offers you to concentrate your message on advertising 
buyers while they read about advertising buying in a publication Cdite; 
exclusively for advertising buyers. 


Take advantage of this opportunity ... advertise in Media/scop, 


Cordially, 


CLL 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 


(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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MEDIA PLANNING Chicago: The Market and Its Media: How changes in the decade 1950-1960 
affect market value and media availabilities, with 2 media-by-media analysis for 
the 8-county Metropolitan Complex 


Media Selection by the Small Industrial Agency: How a staff of eight 
persons studies editorial content and goes about other tasks of media 
selection Frep OHLRICH 


MEDIA TECHNIQUES How Publications Handle Reader-service Cards: Results of a survey 
demonstrating values in bingo cards, if they are handled without delay. A report 
by Witt1aM J. HENDERSON, partner and account executive, and Jack Ruppy, 
media director, L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 


Six Ways To Relate Outdoor To Other Media: A picture-and-caption spread 


of ideas on inter-media tie-ins 


MEDIA AND MARKET DATA National Advertising Expenditure Record . . . 108; National Newspaper Adver- 
tising Trends . . . 112; Videodex National Rating Analysis . . . 114; TvQ Top 
15 Programs . . . 114; Media and Market Studies . . . 116; Promotions and 
Presentations . . . 118; Advertising Cost Index . . . 105. 


TRENDS AND TREND-MAKERS When the Postman Rings Watter E. Botrtuor 


Media/estimate: That Magazine Circulation Race HERBERT ZELTNER 


Trade Talk: Big Circulation Talk . . . New Service in Negro Market... 
International Trend Dave Wasko 


Men of the Month: Hersert R. Mayes and Donato G. McGLaTHEry 
Media/forum: Media Presentations to Clients 

Business Press: Simple Honesty—and Good Sense Howarp G. SAWYER 
Odds and Trends: Why the Lady Changed Her Mind Lione, M. KaAurFMAN 
Views on Broadcast: No Tear Sheets in TV IsaABEL ZIEGLER 
Editorial: Dilemma of the Magazines Rocer Barton 


Scope on Media (a look around and a look ahead) .. 13; Letters... 8; 
Media/quotes . . . 26; Scope on People . . . 110; Media/headlines . . . 102; 
Media/trends . . . 77; Media/dates . . . 120; Personnel Changes . . . 122; 
Advertisers Index . . . 124. 


REFRESHER SECTION Agency Problems and Procedures in Buying Spot TV: Characteristics 


of spot TV—gross rating points—use of area ratings—how discounts vary—and 
18 other spot buying areas reviewed 


How to Choose Your Medium Rare by A. WALTER SeILer . . . Small Budgets and 
pe AHEAD FOR NOVEMBER Big Ideas Down on the Farm by Rosert R. Sanrorp . . . The Presentation of 
Media Plans . . . Future of Spot Radio Sales by Dr. Jaye S. Nierexp. 


Chicago at Night: North Michigan Avenue looking South past old landmark, 
the Water Tower, a symbol of the old and the new in the Chicago Market. Study 
starts on page 53. Photo courtesy The First National Bank of Chicago, which 
used the same picture in advertisement in Fortune prepared by Foote, Cone 


& Belding. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


F qualified people in media-buying in U. S., its Possessions and Mepta/score is published exclusively for those people with ad- 
$3 a year, $5 two years, $7 three years. All other coun- vertiser companies and advertising agencies engaged in or con- 
_ s $6 a year, $10 two years. tributing to the media-buying function. 
% people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time 
space salesmen, associations, research organizations, etc.) in Mepta/scorpe is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data 
®. S., its Possessions, Canada: $7.50 a year. All other countries ni we Inc., 5201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. Printed in 
a year. Uz A. Controlled circulation postage id at Skokie, Ill. 
ription orders must show name and title of individual, name eS ht 1961 by Standard Rate ri Data Service, Inc. none P 
ged and nature of com any’s business. Publisher reserves of aot nl address must reach Circulation Department two wee 
to refuse non-qualified subscriptions. in advance of publication date. 











LOOK ANNUAL CIRCULATION 
1944 1,902,383 
1945 2,008,924 
1946 2,358,978 
1947 2,687,558 
1948 2,909,218 
1949 3,079,073 
1950 3,172,943 
1951 3,227,161 
1952 3,276,772 
1953 3,553,419 
1954 3,869,939 
1955 4,071,015 
1956 4,195,075 
1957 5,195,710 
1958 5,662,982 
1959 5,785,804 
1960 6,258,983 


1961 6,611,681" 


LOOK 


7,000,000 




































































Effective with the issue of March 13, 1962, Look will guarantee to advertisers an 
average net paid circulation of 7,000,000. The current guarantee is 6,500,000. Cur- 
rent-issue circulation exceeds 6,800,000. Look will pass 7,000,000 in circulation with 
the issue of: Nov. 7, 1961, and will deliver a bonus of more than half a million copies 
through next February. The new guarantee reflects the reader demand that has 
resulted in a circulation gain for LOOK every year since 1944. This record — un- 
matched by any other major magazine in America—is a mark of Look leadership. 4 


Annual circulation figures based on ABC audited circulation through June 30, 1960; Publisher's statement as filed with ABC for 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1960. . 
*First 6 months 1961 per publisher's statement filed with ABC. er 
Media/se bic: 





From the publisher's notebook 


When The Postman Rings 


It cannot be said that “The Postman Never Rings Twice” at MEDIA/SCOPE’s 
editorial offices, for there are at least three daily deliveries. What the 
postman brings may interest Mep1a/scoPe readers, for I feel they may 
better understand the magazine if they know some of its inner workings. 

When we started MepiA/scoPe as a commercial venture just four years 
ago, in October 1957, we received no mail because nobody knew about us. 
It is a curious sensation to try to put out a magazine without being stimu- 
lated and informed by the tall pile of news releases, letters, and speeches 
that arrive in the day’s mail. Without mail you feel you are operating 
in a vacuum. 

Hence, we had to generate mail as a very first order of business. This 
consisted first of compiling long lists of advertisers, advertising agencies, 
media, public relations firms, marketing research organizations, govern- 
ment bodies, trade associations, and other sources of worthwhile informa- 
tion. Then we asked to be put on their mailing lists. The momentum 
that we developed in this way has gained over the years, and now many 
sources send us material merely because they have come to know about 
us and want our attention. 

The mail is piled high in the morning. It contains newspapers and 
magazines, some of which have to be scanned in the office while others 
can be taken home to read. It contains news releases and photographs, 
copies of talks given by persons in advertising, intramural memoranda, 
market and media studies, contributions intended for publication, letters 
seeking information about markets and media and how to buy them, notes 
suggesting items to be developed by Mepia/scope, and letters that praise 
articles that have appeared in Mepia/scope or which criticize them. 

Of course, some of this activity is wasteful. We receive mail about 
product developments that have absolutely no intrinsic interest for planners 
and buyers of media — news of better cleansers, new lipsticks, improved 
appliances, and other matters that are interesting to merchandising and 
industrial publications but not to us. Some of the documents are delivered 
to us breathlessly by messenger, whereas we might not have needed them 
that day or perhaps even that week, such are our deadlines. We never fail 
to be impressed by the waste in use of messenger services, particularly 
on the part of agencies. 

There is something special about a publication’s daily mail. On Monday 
morning its volume and flavor may set the temper for the week and 
surely for the day. But whatever the mail, we know that in a certain 
sense it is our own creation. It results from the contacts we have made 
or the recognition we have received. Ii reflects the plusses and minuses 
of our endeavor. And, in a larger sense, it reflects the temper of that 
part of the advertising world which we have elected to serve and which 
we wish to address. 








afternoon, people watching WLW Television And they had a wonderful time. Some hadn't danced * 
ily believe their eyes. There was a startling since the gay 90’s . . . and some, never at all. The 
in the regular teenage dance program. The winner of the waltz was 89 years old. . : 

ing were not young. They had snow-white It was an unforgettable, moving experience... and 

r t they were young in heart with a twinkle and another example of the heart and humanity . .. the 
ia tear of joy in their eyes. warm and friendly spirit which are always a part of 
hey were members of the Senior Citizens Club WLW Stations in the Crosley Broadcasting tradition. 
sd by WLW Television to enjoy this dance program. This is our pride and our privilege. 


WLW-T 
Television 
Cincinnati 


WLW-A 


Television 
Atlanta 


>, WLw-l 
Television 
Indianapolis FF 


WLW-D 
Television 
Dayton 


Ee 


Television 
Columbus 
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When you think 
Western New York, 
think Buffalo, | 


Rochester-and Erie! | 





RATE PROTECTION 


In regard to Dave Wasko’s item 
“Rate Protection?” in the August 
issue of Mepia/scoPE: 

I am only an infant in the media 
field, even though I’ve been in adver- 
tising for the past 15 years. This 
“rate protection” has been a sore sub- 
ject with me because I have always 
been under the impression that this 
is what contracts are for —to pro- 
tect the advertiser. I am specifically 
speaking about trade publications 
that increase their rate in the middle 
of the year, and don’t inform us of this 
intention at the time we submit our 


| contract. 


For many advertisers Erie, Pa., is 
an integral part of Western New 
York, inseparably linked, for mar- 
keting purposes, with Buffalo and 
Rochester. ® Considered as a New 
York market, Erie is the 4th city in 
population, Sth in effective buying 
income, outside Metropolitan New 
York. And, also among “upstate” 
markets, Erie ranks 3rd in average 
earnings by industrial workers— 
topped only by its neighbors, Buf- 
falo and Rochester. ® Besides, pop- 
ulation, between 1950 and 1960, 
increased at a faster clip than in 
four of the five leading “upstate” 
cities. ® To win consumer loyalty in 
this dynamic New York market, all 
you need is The Erie Times & News. 


Sources — Population: 1950 & 1960 U. S. Censuses. 





Effective buying income: 1961 Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power. E ry data: Pe ia Bureau 
of Employment Security, N.Y. Department of Labor. 


The Erie Times -venine 
The Erie News morning 
The Erie Times-News sunday 


Represented by The Katz Agency, inc.| | 


LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure 
on Erie industrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located 
proximity to major markets; skilled labor force. 





























When I make out my media recom- 
mendations for the following year 
(which is usually at least four months 
in advance of the year) I write to 
each publication and ask them before 
I proceed if they intend to increase 
the rate the next year. Most of them 
don’t know. It becomes very embar- 
rassing to the agency when a rate is 
increased after its client’s budget has 
been determined and approved. 
Naturally, the advertiser doesn’t un- 
derstand this. He consequently can 
cancel some of his advertising or give 
the agency a hard time. Because of 
this lack of cooperation between the 
agency and the publication both are 
losing out. 

I want to see it written into the 
laws that an agency is protected at 
the rate indicated on their contract. 

I appreciate the article. 


Mary A. Casey 
Director of print media, The Sackel- 
Jackson Co., Inc., Boston. 


VIEW ON CANADIAN PUBLISHING 


This is a reply to an advertisement 


| that appeared in Mepta/scope of 


August, page 59. It was entitled 
“What Would Americans Do? An 
editorial from The Ottawa Journal, 
Ottawa, Canada, July 4, 1961.” It 
was an advertisement sponsored by 
the Periodical Press Association of 
Toronto. 

May I present one American adver- 
tising man’s view of the evident crisis 
in Canadian publishing, prefaced by 


my admission of total ignorance of 


the apparent gravity of the sip 
except what the editorial 


from The Ottawa Journal has j% 


me. 
I have absolutely no ce 
connection with Time, Ine., 
space buyer or seller, subse 
stockholder. 
There is obviously a need 
ada for the type and style ; 
magazines sold to Canadians 
newsstands. The editorial 
this vast market in statistic 
It seems extremely foolish tg 


publicly in the United States tm 


periodical publishers of € 
haven’t the financial, editorial, 
cal, or marketing talent to f 
real need in this lucrative ma 
Why? Because I can’t b 
true. I’m sure they have all 
sources and enthusiasm nece 
capitalize on this need of 


a 


Canadians, without resorting 
frightened screams that Mr. Heny 
Luce discovered it first and gets nid 


because of it. 


If Mr. Luce’s or any other U.{ 
publication is illegally unfair, mis 
leading, avoids taxation, or pene 


trates fraud, indict it. 


If they have shown the way t 
improved Canadian communicaltiét 


follow them. 


But, please don’t allow the F is 


cal Press Association to 


Ottawa Journal's editorialiaalll ] 


to try to convince media buyers @ 


other American advertising 


like me, that Canadians can’t com 


successfully. 


They can. They have. They 


will! 


What would Americans do? 


busy! 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
READING AT HOME 


Joun Qui 1 


, 


4 


™ 
as 


I was interested in Howard 6 
Sawyer’s column of August 1961 


(“Business Press”) and his 


ments on business men taking tim 
from their work to read busines 


publications. 


We have conducted a great numbe 


of readership reports on our 
magazines, and a question we 
(Continued on 


Media/scopé, © mb 
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WELCOME 








Houston jumped from fourteenth in 1950 to 
seventh among all U.S. cities. The Houston 
Chronicle has kept pace with that growth. Today, 
The Chronicle leads Houston’s other Sunday 
Newspaper by over 14,000 in city circulation. 

InHouston, The Chronicle reaches more people, 
sarties more advertising, sells more merchandise. 
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PARADE J-2:2:= 


The Houston Chronicle — 

The Leading Newspaper 

In America’s Seventh City 

Adds PARADE Magazine 
Beginning 

Sunday, January 7, 1962 








Parade’s steady growth has made it twice as big, 
twice as powerful as in 1950. 


With the addition of Texas’ great newspaper, The 
Houston Chronicle, distributing newspapers are 
at an all-time high...up from 33 to 66 since 1950. 
Circulation is at an all-time high. ..10,222,952... 
double the total in 1950. 





(Continued from page 8) 

1,300,000 ELKS ... ask is where the publication iS real 
on | Our research shows that a + 

a select $16 billion market!* number of business magazines 


Elks are the community’s civic and business | read at home, even though 
leaders . . . among the nation’s top earners | mailed to the recipient at his busine 
with a high $8,709 median income.* They’re | address. 
influential, affluent, men of action—united in . 
the fraternal bonds of philanthropy and fel- Ae For example, Electrical Contrac, 
lowship. ing & Maintenance shows that 62, 
; ; per cent of the recipients read ita 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE is their personal pub- | home, while only 39.8 per cent rej 
lication — informs, entertains, moves them — : : 

it at work. The totals add to mp 


with an editorial package tied to these unique 
interests. It is the only publication specifically than 100 per cent because some, ap 


designed to attract—influence—sell this select parently, read the magazine at both 
male market . . . without waste or marginal places. Canadian Chemical Proves, 
fringe circulation. If you’re hunting for busi- ing, a more technical magazi . 


ness—place your shots where they count. Get d 62 
tough with your advertising investment by aim- rea per cent at work and 3) 


*1961 Starch Report ing sales messages at the dynamic Elks market. per cent at home. Hospital Adminis, 
Use THE ELKS MAGAZINE . . . the one tration & Construction is read 537 
medium that communicates with Elks! | per cent at home and 47.2 per cent g 
Send for “The Elks Market —°61” today | work. Canadian Transportation, ; 
and gut che full story. magazine going primarily to the Cp 
adian railway industry, is read §]5 
per cent at home, 52.8 per cent g 
work. Canadian Woodworker, amg 
azine devoted to the wood fabricating 
industry, is read 63.2 per cent @ 
home, 37.7 per cent at work. 
These figures have always ben 
somewhat of a surprise to us, and 
believe they augur well for the bas. 
ness papers. If business men thin 
a enough of them to take them hom 
THE LEADS TAL CIRCULATIO and read them in their leisure tim 
it is something of an accolade to tk 


Arkansas “ate * - j te: y: e 5 o a ak \ | publications. 
E. Victor Manse 


> > TOTAL ULATION AND TOTAL ADVERTISIP Vice president, Southam-Maclen 
JAZE 2 Publications, Don Mills, Ontarie 
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WENIG RESEARCH CHAIRMAN 


Phillip W. Wenig, president o 
SRDS Data, Incorporated, has bes 
named chairman of the research com 
mittee of the National Business Pub 
lications, Inc. The committee ® 
responsible for conducting studis 
and directing surveys which hep 
NBP members. Mr. Wenig is ® 
search director of MEDIA/SCOPE. 


HIGHEST RATES PAID FOR HUMOR 


Mep1a/scope seeks to brighten ® 
pages with more humorous pieces ® 
lating to media buying. 

Humor is a_ scarce ingrediest 
hence we urge readers who can wit 
humorously about their business * 
who know copy writers who cam, 
get in touch with 


=x. ArkangasMAGazette <=: Tue Eprros 


Established 1819 | 420 Lexington Ave.. New York se 
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Make a date—now—to meet a brand new au- 
thority on the nation’s top markets...mar- 
kets covered and nailed down by America’s 
largest and most powerful independent 
radio-&-TV chain: RKO General. 


This man-of-all-answers is your new RKO 
General National Sales Division sales execu- 
tive. He was hand picked to work with you. 
He’s been proven tops. And he’s buzzing 


with the latest word on every corner of every 

county reached by the RKO General chain. 

New York City: WOR-TV, WOR AM/FM 

Boston: WNAC-TV, WNAC-AM, WRKO-FM 
THE YANKEE NETWORK 

Los Angeles: KHJ-TV, KHJ-AM/FM 

Detroit-Windsor: CKLW-TV, CKLW-AM/FM 

Memphis: WHBQ-TV, WHBQ-AM 

San Francisco: KFRC-AM /FM 

Washington, D.C.: WGMS-AM /FM 


To learn more about the service, flexibility and data-in-depth that will help you make 
faster decisions, better decisions, and decisions that put more muscle into every dollar you spend... 
call your local RKO General Station or nearest RKO General National Sales Division Office. 


——— INDEPENDENT 


New York: Time & Life Bldg., LOngacre 4-8000 
Chicago: Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-5110 
Hollywood: 1313 No. Vine, HOllywood 2-2133 
San Francisco: 415 Bush Street, YUkon 2-9200 


fope, October 1961 





70% of total 
oil linage in 
newspapers 


The Star and Thelin 
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Theyre in...in Indiana 
with The STAR and The NEWS 


Morning & Sunday Evening 


The best selling gasoline and oil brands get a lot of “mile- 
age” out of their ads in The Star and The News. 


With 52.8% coverage of Central Indiana's 45-county, $4.3 
blilion market area they get the major share of $206 million 
dollars in annual service station sales.* 


Star-News selling power can create brand preference for 
your products, too .. . at lowest dollar cost! 
“Figures for the year of 1960—a $7 million increase over 1959. 


The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 
Kelly-Smith Company, National Representatives 


Media/scopé, @ 





fire major advertisers have “expressed serious interest” 
na new technique for pre-testing outdoor advertising. 
hod, devised by Oxtoby-Smith, Inc., New York, bor- 
waa leaf from driver training techniques used by some 
ligh schools. 

jp driver training, the students sit in the front seat 
dasationary auto, and face a film that was made in a 
swing car. This is presented to them through rear- 
smn projection. Scenery and speeds shown in the film 
wy; they simulate many driving situations. Oxtoby- 
Saith uses the same technique to test reaction to posters 
« outdoor point-of-purchase displays cut into the film 
at appropriate points. 

“Drivers” don’t realize that outdoor advertising is 
king tested until well into the personal, post screening 
iteview. This includes dummy questions in the early 
tags. Interviewers ferret out the extent of recall in 
wtious situations, such as different poster locations and 


driving speeds. 
WW SPECIAL ARE SPECIALS? 


Tdevision specials have a number of media functions: 
they can accommodate extra-long or unusual-format com- 
meials; they can fill the need for unusual or prestige 
pograming otherwise unavailable on the networks; they 
an solve special seasonal advertising requirements or 
lick off a new product in a memorable way. 

But advertisers considering these special shows should 
le some such objective in mind, because the one thing 
pxials don’t do is guarantee a whopping rating. 

According to an analysis by A. C. Nielsen Company 
dall specials aired during the 1960-61 season, special 
mograms on the average rated slightly lower than regu- 
lily scheduled shows in the same time periods (17.2 
lor specials; 18.6 for regulars). If one eliminates the 
‘pically low-rated news and documentary specials, enter- 
lunment specials averaged 19.6, a little above the regular 
tows they replaced. 

Specials are more of a gamble. They either get un- 
wally high average audience or very low. 


Melaleate, October 1961 


Aside from these qualifications, it appears that specials 
are not really so special. By program type, they perform 
much the same as regular shows. Variety formats rate 
highest; general drama rank next, followed by documen- 
tary, mystery drama, and news, in that order. 

One of the most interesting findings is that the perform- 
ance of the pre-empted regular show has a marked effect 
on the performance of the special that replaces it; strong 
specials pre-empt strong shows, weak specials pre-empt 
weak shows. 

What the specials do is exaggerate the trend in the 
time spot. The highest rated 10 specials racked up con- 
siderably higher ratings than the shows they replaced, 
and a far higher share of audience. The median rated 
10 performed roughly the same as the shows they re- 
placed, while the low-rated 10 turned in both lower 
ratings and smaller shares than the shows they pre- 
empted. 


ARE HARD-TO-INTERVIEW AUDIENCES DIFFERENT? 


A problem for users of audience research has always 
been the impossibility of securing data showing exactly 
who reads, listens to, or watches the media under study. 
Field researchers find that some of the people in their 
carefully selected samples are not at home. The question 
comes up: are the reading habits of the not-at-homes the 
same as those reached by the interviewers? 

One solution to this problem is for the interviewers to 
call again and again until virtually. all of the sample is 
interviewed, but this gets expensive. Now various re- 
searchers are working out formulas to apply with suffi- 
cient confidence to correct biases that result from call- 


‘back problems. 


Sindlinger & Company did work in this area recently 
in a report for the Philadelphia Inquirer. It found con- 
siderable difference in audience characteristics of people 
reached through call backs extending over a two-weeks’ 
period after the first call. In its survey, nearly twice as 
many families with incomes above $7,500 were discovered 
after the call backs, and morning newspaper readership 
was found to be 14 per cent higher. The biases occurred 
apparently because the hardest-to-reach segments of the 
audience were high in number of working women, 
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managers, and professionals — and low in housewives, 
retired people, age groups over 55, and large families. 
Sindlinger plans to study the subject further to examine 
differences among hard to reach families in TV viewing, 
magazine reading, radio listening, buying plans, and 
product usage. 

Working in the same area has been W. R. Simmons 
and Associates engaged in survey work for the Chicago 
Sun-Times and News. Its study for the newspaper was 
conducted in consultation with the Advertising Research 
Foundation, which heartily approved of extensive call- 
back procedures used. This in turn led to a special ARF 
technical report, underwritten by the Sun-Times and 
News, on the call-back procedure, which the ARF 
describes as a forward step in developing a nights-at-home 
formula to avoid extensive, and expensive, call backs. 

Final solution of this problem has not as yet been 
achieved; but it is clearly a worthwhile endeavor, and 
one that media evaluators can encourage. 


LOWERED RATES FOR 
BACK-TO-BACK COMMERCIALS 


The perils of TV adjacencies are highlighted in some 
recent experimental testing done by Schwerin Research 
Corp. It first determined the relative effectiveness of 
four commercials when positioned alone in a control 
show. Then it tested the same commercials back-to-back. 
All four commercials lost ground. The two that rated 
lowest on their own were knocked out of the box when 
they were backed up against competition. 

The indications are that media buyers are right in 
avoiding back-to-back placement for any commercials — 
and especially right when either competitively weak com- 
mercials of their own are involved or when competitively 
strong commercials of competitors may be in the market. 


WHERE FARMERS GET NEW IDEAS 


How new ideas are spread in the farm field is the subject 
of a unique presentation developed by Drs. George Beal 
and Joseph Bohlen of Iowa State College. They divide 
farmers into innovators of new farming techniques, early 
adopters, early majority, majority, laggards, and non- 
adopters. They then characterize each group: 

Innovators, they say, usually have the largest farms, 
highest incomes, and most extra-community contacts. 
This small group seeks new information directly from 
state colleges and from government agricultural agencies. 
The group’s interests center around “why” a new 
technique will give them higher yield at lower cost. 

Early adopters, another small group, are young, well- 
educated, participators in community activities and 
government programs, good readers of papers, magazines, 
and bulletins. 
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Early majority, a larger group, also good Publicatn 
and bulletin readers, a key group of “informal leade, 
ship.” 

Majority, older farmers, less active in group Particip 
tion and readership, inclined to turn to the leaden 
groups for “how to” information. 

The Beal-Bohlen analysis points to the importance ¢ 
all forms of education vehicles in the farm field (edy, 
tional, governmental, and publishing) in reaching the 
farmers most susceptible to new ideas, who in tum infy 
ence the final adoption of new methods and techniqus 
by the broad majority. Presented recently to my 
groups under the sponsorship of Successful Farming, th 
Beal-Bohlen point of view is also available as Speria 
Report No. 18 of the Agricultural Extension Service 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The studies also indicate that media and governmsy 
are leading sources of information at the “awarene’ 
and “interest” stage of the adoption process, while neigh 
bors and friends supplant media during the evaluatin 
small-scale trial, and large-scale final adoption stags 
Also analyzed is the time lag between awareness and find 
adoption for each group (innovator, laggard, ae) 
according to complexity of the new idea. 


A new variation in industrial publication service has ben 
introduced by Carroll Larrabee, director of publication 
Applied Journals of the American Chemical Sociey. 
Like many other publications in technical fields, one o 
the Chemical Society’s publications, /ndustrial & Eng 
neering Chemistry, has carried a large number of tech 
cal papers in each issue in addition to news stories a 
articles about the industry. The question arises as to 
whether the straight publication of a selection of thee 
papers is the best way to service the field with technical 
information. 

Mr. Larrabee’s solution is to: 1. Concentrate the 
monthly magazine on broad, general interest coverage; 
2. Publish the original papers separately in three special 
ized quarterlies (concerned with process design an 
development, product research and development, aid 
fundamentals); 3. Review all papers monthly, giving # 
thumbnail report of their contents; 4. Transmit copies o 
any of these reports that readers ask for (through # 
coupon inquiry system) immediately at cost to the reader 
Subscribers to J&EC can secure the monthly plus one 
the quarterlies. 

In this way, the publication hopes to keep the treme 
dous amount of technical literature within bounds for is 
regular readers, and retain immediacy of reading of the 
basic part of this “flexible reading plan,” the monly 
magazine that carries advertising. 
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gf GROWTH 
fle we of Hi-Fi color in newspapers is doubling and 
The record of Hi-Fi newspaper color growth 

j reported by Preprint Corporation, in terms of numbers 
copies of newspapers carrying the color inserts by 
ll 

1958 5.5 million copies 

1959 24.5 million copies 

1960 116.0 million copies 

1%1 260.0 million copies (in first 8 months) 


Advent of the color inserts was also noticed in a 
ment J. Walter Thompson presentation citing a number 
{the most significant media developments in recent 
wm. And Young & Rubicam points out that Hi-Fi is 
owing in Europe. The Y & R Frankfurt office has 
jaed seven inserts in German newspapers. 

Afew European newspapers have been using electronic 
mattols to register color preprints, obviating the layout 
initttions of “wall paper” design. Now, at least two 
loth American newspapers are reported experimenting 
vik the electric eye for preprints. One is in New York, 
ie other in Canada. 


KW AUDIENCE SEGMENTER: STEREO FM 


Sereophonic FM radio broadcasting is a most significant 
ichnological advancement for fine arts broadcasters, for 
sivertisers interested in selling new and finer radio equip- 
mat to music lovers, and for advertisers of other mer- 
dundise who wish to gain acceptance with the fine arts 
utience — but of immediate significance to these groups 


aay, 

Athough this further perfection of the clarity and 
ith of sound transmissions will wed the fine arts audi- 
me more closely than ever to those stations that convert 
stereo FM, and thereby wean that segment of the audi- 
ae away from regular FM and AM stations, this is a 
inited market — and not of current significance to many 
dio advertisers. Furthermore, the build-up of radio sets 
able of tuning-in stereo FM will take a long time. 

The ‘National Association of Broadcasters estimates 
tut by the end of this year there may be 80 stations 
ting stereophonic FM transmission, and more than 
imble that number by the end of 1962. Converters and 
tts designed to separate the two FM signals broadcast 
liggyback by this method are being rushed on the 
uke. There will be growth, and new and important 
ine arts broadcasters (most recently WQXR in New 
York) converting to the new system. But there may also 
ie disillusionment at the pricing of good stereophonic 
™M receivers ($60 to $1,000) and at the quality of less 
“pesive sets that may be brought out. And there may 
tobe more confusion as to what this kind of stereo 


usually is, 
Neliltcope, October 1961 
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To, at least, set the record straight on terms used here, 
when we say stereophonic FM we are referring to the 
transmission of two separate FM signals at the same time 
from the same station. By use of an adapter ($40 plus) 
or one of the special new sets these two signals can be 
fed into separate speakers and so heard stereophonically. 
This is technically spoken of as a multiplex stereo system. 
Previously a stereo effect was achieved by broadcasting 
the two elements of stereophonic sound simultaneously 
but separately on an FM and on an AM carrier wave: 
best designated as simulcasting. 

Certain it is that the new system will give new pleasure, 
and create more solid listening by the fine arts audience. 
As to whether this technical advance will enlarge that 
audience remains to be seen. 


CHICAGO GROWS AS SPOT RADIO CENTER 


Chicago is gaining in importance as the second largest 
center for national spot radio buying, and New York 
City’s lead in this activity has diminished, according to 
a new report of the Station Representatives Association. 
In television national spot buying there is virtually no 
current shift in importance of these two centers, accord- 
ing to the same report, based on a survey of national 
spot business made for the periods July 1, 1960, to July 
1, 1961, and July 1, 1959 to July 1, 1960. Percentages 
of national spot business originating in the two leading 
centers were as follows: 
radio ; television 
1960-1961 1959-1960 1960-1961 1959-1960 
New York 53.9% 59% 62.1% 62.5% 
Chicago 23.3 18 18.6 18.5 

Percentages of national spot radio originating in other 
centers in the most recent period were as follows: Los 
Angeles 5.5%; San Francisco 4.3%; Detroit 5.7%; St. 
Louis 2.2%; Atlanta 2.2%; Dallas-Ft. Worth 1.3%; 
Boston .5% ; Philadelphia .8% ; others .3%. Percentages 
of national spot television in other centers in the recent 
period were: Los Angeles 4.2%; San Francisco 3.6%; 
Detroit 1.8%; St. Louis 2.6%; Atlanta 2.5%; Dallas- 
Ft. Worth 1.6%; Boston 1.1%; Philadelphia 1.5%; and 
others .4%. 








20-SECOND SPOTS FOUND MOST EFFECTIVE 


When you move from a 20 second TV commercial to a 
40 or 60 second commercial do you get two and three 
times as much communication? No, says William Capit- 
man, president of The Center for Research in Marketing, 
Peekskill, New York. He looked into this matter via 
closed circuit TV tests of commercials for packaged 
goods, recording the extent to which viewers of the com- 
mercials perceived and remembered copy points. 

“As a general rule,” says Mr. Capitman, “the 20-second 
commercial will not contain more than three or four copy 
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points, whereas the 40-second commercial may contain 
as many as twelve. The consumer will perceive more of 
the copy points in the 40 and 60-second commercial, 
numerically speaking, but the points perceived and re- 
membered tend to be the ones that are less important in 
inducing a purchase decision. Intrinsically, the 20-second 
commercial can communicate more forcefully in relation- 


ship to the time spent than can the 40 or 60-second com- — 


mercials, There seems to be a tendency for viewers watch- 
ing 20-second commercials to fix upon the copy points 
which are of a high degree of importance to the success 
of the sales message.” 


ARB SPOTS GROWTH AREAS 


The American Research Bureau’s latest TV set count, 
indicating a nationwide increase of almost two million 
sets since 1960, also points to U. S. population shifts. 

In one year, California raised its household population 
by 1.3 million, added 300,000 TV homes. Florida added 
121,800 households and 135,200 TV homes. But New 
York’s Manhattan Island lost 13,900 households, includ- 
ing 200 TV homes. 

ARB’s Multi-City Arbitron instantaneous rating service 
went national for 26 consecutive weeks on September 24. 
Its new national sample averages 1,000 homes per half 
hour, against the 454 metered homes previously covered 
by the seven-city service. Additional homes, from some 
60 new sampling points, are now tapped by telephone 
coincidental interviews. Meters will gradually be installed 
in new homes, bringing the total national sample to 1,500 
wired homes. 


16 MARKETS AFFECTED BY UHF-VHF RULE 


No one knows yet exactly which networks will wind up 
with which stations as affiliates in the 16 markets affected 
by the FCC’s rulemaking proposals for drop-ins of VHF 
stations and VHF and UHF deintermixture. In any event, 
nothing can happen until after legal processes, station 
conversions and station construction that can take any- 
where from one year to several. And the stations that 
now hold sway in the affected markets certainly aren’t 
going to do anything to speed up action. 

But it’s generally agreed that one result of the FCC 
move, when and if it does bear fruit in the eight two- 
station VHF markets where a third license may one day 
be up for grabs, will be extension of real three-network 
competition to those markets. 

For advertisers, there will be several pluses and a 
minus. Minus affects those advertisers whose shows and 
commercials now enter these markets and face competi- 
tion from only one other channel. When another channel 
goes on the air, they'll face a three-way audience split. 

One plus applies to advertisers who have been shut 
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out of those markets by scarcity of availabilities, Another 
applies to present sponsors or participants jn Retwork 
shows that are not now received in those markets wher 
only two networks can get on the air at the same time 

There’s actually three-way competition among the pq. 
works now in two-station markets, really in a much mop 
bitter form than exists in three-station markets, In thre. 
station markets, the three networks fight only for shan 
of audience. But all have reasonably equal physicd 
access to that audience. 

This is only one facet of the FCC move, Although i 
now applies to only eight markets, it could later } 
extended to others. What are the potential pluses a 
minuses for advertisers in the eight markets now getting 
the FCC’s deintermixture treatment? 

These are now served by one VHF and one or tm 
UHF stations. FCC proposal calls for conversion of te 
V to a U so all U’s in any one market can compete onthe 
same physical basis (at the present time, VHF station 
claim advantages stemming from greater physical reah 
of their signals). 

What happens to advertisers currently riding the onl 
V in these markets? Should they have to settle for 
exposure by a U (say VHF operators) much of ther 
present audience potential will be lost. Such advertises 
are said now to enjoy a virtual monopoly of viewing 
among a good share of set owners — certainly amon 
those whose sets receive only VHF channels. 

Pluses in the deintermixed markets (which eventually 
become all-UHF, should the FCC’s plans jell) are, a 
UHF operators, equal competition for all advertisers wit 
equally choice availabilities to go around. 

Also, all advertisers may enjoy a larger audiem. 
Theory here is that viewers in these markets will spend 
the $25 to $50 it takes to convert an ordinary set for 
UHF reception. 

Basic reason behind both FCC moves, of course, is'that 
the present 12 VHF channels (2-13) now allotted to com 
mercial television are all used up in most populated ares. 
If there are to be more stations, the only channels leltin 
the physical! limits of the broadcast spectrum that arecap 
able of carrying television signals are in the UHF bands 

UHF stations can compete against each other in # 
all-UHF market, but face rough going when up agains 
V. UHF signals are as clear as V’s at ranges up to 405) 
miles from the transmitter, assuming level terrain a 
adequate power and antenna. Beyond that, the Ulf 
signal tends to deteriorate rapidly, while VHF signs 
carry on, for an additional 20 miles or more. 

However, UHF operators are quick to point out the 
a V’s exclusive coverage area is usually not much grese 
than that of a U in the same market. Reason, they # 
is that beyond the 50 mile radius, audiences in my 
cases receive clearer signals from other VHF stations 


located in other markets. ie 
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Lowest per thousand cost Lowest page cost 


“USN&WR” $5.60 
me 55.69... $15,365 


newswer 59.09 5 8,395 


Source: Based on the cost of a page of black and white advertising, 
Publishers’ rate and circulation announcements for 1962. 





‘| PAY EXPENSES 
TO SURVEY THE 
MARKET . . . NOT 
BUY THE TOWN!” 


The South Bend market is worth 
researching, but it needn’t cost you 
anything to get the facts. There are 
two important things to know: 


1. The South Bend metro area 
has the state's highest 
household income—$7,987! 


2. Within this market WSBT- 
TV’s share of sets in use is 
41%, sign-on to sign-off.* 


Of course you may want additional 
facts, and we will gladly furnish 
them. But the big points are, this 
market can afford your product and 
you can cover this market economi- 
cally with WSBT-TV. 


* Nielsen Survey, 
Feb. 20-March 19, 1961 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Channel 22 


ONE OF cBS' 
HIGHEST-RATED 
STATIONS 


Paul H. Raymer, National Representative 
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That Magazine Circulation Race 


By Herbert Zeltner 


NE of the last things the media 

business needs today is still an- 
other gratuitous comment on the cir- 
culation practices of major consumer 
magazines. In past months enough 
promotion space has been used by 
magazines in justifying their actions 
to launch a major grocery product. 
Comments on circulation and rate in- 
creases by advertisers, agencies and 
competitive publishers have ranged 
from calm and deliberate to outraged 
howls. 

Wading through most of what has 
taken place, there seems to be little 
concern shown for a fundamental 
advertising consideration — the suit- 
ability of a given audience for the 
solving of a particular advertising 
problem. 

It certainly is no secret that maga- 
zines are presently in the throes of a 
difficult transition in their attempt to 
build satisfactory volumes of adver- 
tising support to cover rapidly mount- 
ing editorial and production expenses. 
But isn’t it strange to see one major 
publication after the other leap-frog 
its circulation claims (usually accom- 
panied with somewhat greater than 
proportional rate increases) at a time 
when most of the media buying com- 
munity is becoming more discrimin- 
ating and sophisticated in its choice 
of magazine lists? 


Role of Selectivity 


There appears to be a somewhat 
widely-held opinion among media 
strategists that the strongest role mag- 
azines can play is that of selectivity, 
through concentration against specific 
segments of the market, as contrasted 
with the essential mass appeal of 
broadcast. 

This specialization in magazines 
can be as broad as that of the major 
general weeklies where concentration 
is simply against better than average 
socio-economic households. Or it can 
be as narrow as that of the small cir- 
culation specialties which appeal to 
specific hobby interests or cultural 
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pursuits. Thus, the problem js pg 
one of circulation size by itself, Th 
crux of the problem for advertises 
is rather how precisely the publish 
of a given magazine property em 
describe his particular audience an 
how properly he delivers that aud. 
ence. 


The Advertisers’ Question 


More normally, questions occy 
among advertisers as they face rapid. 
ly increasing rates. Are increased 
circulations the result of forcing sb 
scriptions through intensified prom 
tion efforts or are they the result of 
broadening the appeal of the mag. 
zine package to segments of th 
market not required by the advertiser 
to begin with? 

True, our population is continually 
growing and no one will quarrel with 
the fact that more people than ever 
before enjoy higher standards of liv. 
ing. This is used to explain a grow 
ing universe for magazine readership. 
But these developments occur as 4 
steady trend over a period of years 
and certainly are not matched by the 
rapid jumping in circulation leves 
of several leading major magazines 

We are not arguing with succes 
— we are suggesting that the answer 
to profitable publishing may lie, in 
part, with an intelligent acceptance of 
a suitable circulation level. 

At this level, advertisers should be 
offered a solid audience potential 
a total cost and cost per thoused 
that represents reasonable value. And. 
most importantly, the publisher can 
offer an editorial package specifically 
designed for the type of audience he 
wanted to reach in the first place. 

The media buying community § 
more than ever ready to look behin 
the total circulation figure for 
dence of quality, solidity and value 
Shouldn’t publishers take advantage 
of this sympathetic understanding 
resist the temptation to out-do their 
competitors in the race for circulation 
supremacy ? . 
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THE SPECTATOR 


95.7% OF ALL 
HOUSEHOLDS IN 
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AMILTON 


CANADA'S 4th HIGHEST PER HOUSEHOLD INCOME MARKET* 


And that’s no idle boast. It’s a fact substantiated by 

significant figures that cannot be ignored. 

No matter what product you have to market, you can move it 
in prosperous HAMILTON ... through the hard-selling pages 
of THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR. 

*N.E.B. income per household in Metropolitan Hamilton is 
$6,523, this is fourth highest of all Canadian Metropolitan areas. 
Source—Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


ONLY THE SPECTATOR CAN GIVE YOU HAMILTON'S UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 


The Hamilton Spectator 


A SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 


UNITED STATES TORONTO MONTREAL 
Cresmer & Woodward Inc.(Can. Div.) The Southam Newspapers The Southam N 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 88 University Ave. 1070 Bleury St. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta K. L. Bower, Manager J.C. McCague, Manager 





“A Slice of LIFE” 


A simple, dramatic 
to tell what magazines 


A simple—but most important—question about 
the effectiveness of an advertising medium is 
“do the readers buy the products that are ad- 
vertised in it?” 

A Study of the Accumulative Audience of 
LIFE; A Study of Four Media; the Study of 
Consumer Expenditures—all initiated by LIFE, 
have over the years provided marketers with 
all kinds of bench marks to determine the re- 
lationship of magazine reading and the sale of 
goods and services. But still many advertisers’ 
most basic need is a more easily grasped an- 
swer to the question: 

“Do the people who buy the products I sell 

read the magazine I advertise in?” 

Alfred Politz Media Studies now provides a 
dramatic new way to understand the retail ef- 





GLENCOE, ILL.— 
Wienecke’s Hardware Store 


% of households on list of store’s best customers reached by 
an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 72% 
Post 36% 
Better Homes and Gardens 23% 

1 or more of these magazines reached 79% of all households 











ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y.— 
Hayes Oldsmobile 


% of households which recently bought new cars reached by 
an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 60% 
Look 42% 
Post 29% 

1 of more of these mogazines reached 68% of all households 











fectiveness of magazine media—in a series of 
studies which began six months ago and wil 
continue for an indefinite period. The projec 
is called **A Slice of LIFE.”’ 

Supermarkets, automobile showrooms, lig. 
uor stores, druggists, department stores, retai. 
ers of many kinds, in selected localities aj 
across the land, provided lists of recent buyer, 
From a Chicago appliance dealer, for example 
from consecutive sales slips, the names of peo § 
ple who had bought refrigerators. From a Long 
Island automobile dealer: families who had 
bought 1961 cars. From a Los Angeles furnitur 
store: consecutive purchasers of mattresses. 

At a supermarket, representatives were sta 
tioned at checkout counters for an entire day 
and picked every customer whose purchases 





LOS ANGELES— 
Barker Bros. Furniture Store 
% of individuals who recently bought mattresses reached by 
an average issue of each magazine | 
LIFE 57% 
Better Homes and Gardens 33% 
McCall's 
Post 26% 
1 or more of these magazines reached 76% of all individuals | 
; 





———— 
} 





CHICAGO--Polk Bros. 


% of households which recently bought refrigerators reached 
by an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 53% 
Look 39% 
Post 23% 
McCall's 23% 
Better Homes and Gardens 22% 

1 or more of these magazines reached 69% of oll househois 
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were $20 or more. At drug stores and liquor 
stores, the owner himself identified (in confi- 
dence) his best customers. In each case, enough 
names were taken to yield interviews in approxi- 
mately 100 households. 

These known buyers were then interviewed, 
according to accepted recognition procedure, 
on their readership of a given issue of several 
leading magazines. Not on their readership of 
these magazines generally, but on their actual 
readership of a specific issue. 

Each study is in effect a census of a “slice” 
of identified recent customers, of a specific re- 
tail outlet, on their readership of specific issues 
of specific magazines. It is not based on asking 
magazine readers “what they intend to buy”; 
“what have they bought in the past 30 days”; 





CHICAGO—Zimmermann’s Liquor Store 


% of households identified by owners as best customers reached 
by an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 68% 
Post 38% 
Look 30% 

] or more of these magazines reached 80% of all households 











People Value 
Retailers Value 
Advertisers Value 
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nor, on the other hand, is it asking a random 
sampling of shoppers which magazines they read. 
For marketing executives who have to be 
sensitive to the effectiveness, seen or unseen, of 
their advertising dollars, these three results 
should be significant: 
1. Dramatic new evidence to retailers—and their 
suppliers—of how effectively national magazines 
can reach customers on local levels. 
2. Dramatic evidence of the coverage of the mag- 
azine medium. In practically every case, up- 
wards of 65% of these identified customers had 
read one or more of the three most widely read 
magazines. 
3. Dramatic evidence of the power of LIFE. As 
a rule, more of these identified customers read 
LIFE than any other magazine in the survey. 





BALDWIN, L. I., N.Y.—Food Fair 


% of households whose purchases were over $20 reached by 
an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 53% 
McCall's 37% 
Look 32% 

1 or more of these magazines reached 75% of all households 


























How Do You ¢- 
Measure 
Television? 


On the bias, obviously. But whose? That of 
nose-counters who equate big numbers with 
stature? That of tv critics who prefer to kill 
audiences instead of bad guys? Or something in 
between? 
























One yardstick we suggest: the distance from a 
station to its community. Corinthian has always 
believed that local programming is the shortest 
distance to its viewers. ° 


A look back at highlights of the past season’s 
local affairs programming—in prime time—is 
informative: In Tulsa, a candid study of a local 
John Birch Society leader and a report on 
“Tornado Alley.” In Houston, a look at emer- 
| 











gency hospital procedures and a teenage spec- 
tacular. In Sacramento, Civil Defense and a full 
hour non-clinical approach to VD problems. In ' 
Indianapolis, a report on flood control and a ' 
study of Indiana highways. In Fort Wayne, the ' 
work of a school for the mentally retarded and a 
program with the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. 
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Enlightened sponsors are discovering the value 
of such programming—but, sponsored or not, 
Corinthian stations are continuing these local ( 
efforts on a monthly basis in prime evening time. 


When the instrument is Corinthian television, 
twenty-one inches reaches from station to com- 
munity—and from seller to buyer. 





Responsibility in Broadcasting ent 


PHE CORINTERe 
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KOTV 
TULSA 


KHOU-TV 
Houston 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS 


ented by H-R 
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Puzzle .. . A media buyer recently 
mentioned that he was puzzled by the 
fact that with all the chatter about 
big circulation magazines, little or no 
mention is hardly ever made of the 
Reader’s Digest in these discussions. 
It was an interesting comment when 
you consider that the Digest has al- 
most double the circulation of the 
“big” books at a cost of, roughly, 
only one-third more than theirs. An- 
other thing that puzzled the buyer 
was the fact that Reader’s Digest 
doesn’t carry more advertising con- 
sidering the circulation, cost, every 
ad facing a full page of editorial and 
the probably much longer reading 
time of each issue. In spite of the 
many success stories that the Reader’s 
Digest has produced, the rather base- 
less page-size taboo still seems to 
plague many advertisers and their 
agencies. Media buyers will be faced 


‘with something of a challenge next 


year when, starting in January, the 
Reader’s Digest will sell half its cir- 
culation (about 6,650,000) with a 4- 
color page cost just a little more than 
one-half that of the “big books.” 


Service Business . . . The recent 
organization of a single representa- 
tive firm to sell Negro newspapers is 
good news to media buyers even 
though its formation is about 15 
years overdue. Heretofore, for some 
unknown reason, the then existing 
representative companies seemed to 
be operating in a highly competitive 
way even though there are few cities 
with competitive papers. Since the 
new organization should make the 
buying of Negro newspapers easier 
(many had no representative in the 
past) it is quite possible that it might 
develop the increased national linage 
that the papers have been after for 


so long. 


Trend? . . . One of the things that 
media buyers have been noticing re- 
cently is that the names of many 
business publications are being 
changed to include the word “inter- 


national.” Such publications usually 
have some foreign circulation which 
they might like to see increased. The 
important change is, however, in the 
editorial. Rather than treatment of 
subjects pertaining to only United 
States operations, they will in the 
future cover similar industry opera- 
tions in other countries of the world. 


What Boom? .. . It seems that a 
couple of months back everyone 
interested in color television became 
excited about Zenith’s announcement 
that they would get into color set 
manufacturing in a big way. That, 
coupled with RCA’s activities in the 
same field generated a large degree of 
interest on the part of advertisers who 
apparently visualized a substantial in- 
crease in the present 650,000 some 
odd color sets now in use. The enthu- 
siasm seems to have cooled off to a 
great extent since Zenith’s announce- 
ment that they hoped to move only 
100,000 sets in 1962. A _ further 
damper was produced by the lowest 
price ($695) at which Zenith was 
planning to offer the sets. Advertisers 
seem to be a little pessimistic about 
the speed at which the color sets will 
be “snapped up” at that price. 


Not So Hot! . . . A recent sales pro- 
motion ad for the Des Moines, lowa, 
Register and Tribune used a big-type 
headline reading: “Sales Managers: 
Break the space buying rules.” Then 
the body copy read, “You may be 
dealing yourself out of this hot mar- 
ket by following an outmoded rule of 
space buying . . . that is, buying space 
only according to Standard Metropoli- 
tan Area population ranking.” There 
is certainly no doubt that the Des 
Moines Area is a “hot” market and 
the Register and Tribune a “hot” 
newspaper. However, on the basis of 
the aforementioned quotes from the 
paper’s ad, somebody connected with 
the newspaper is “ice cold” on cri- 
teria used by space buyers in decid- 
ing what newspapers they should buy 
for their clients. e 
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HOW “Power-Gear” motors 
help synchronize production 
flow 
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...in a matching editorial climate 
YOUR ADVERTISING ... with related editorial emphasis 


iS MOST EFFECTIVE .». among readers with power to 
buy your kind of products 





individuals in “plant operating” functions. But only 
one offers your advertising the powerful advantage of 
a compatible editorial climate that preconditions the 
readers for your application and use sales approach. 


vre advertising to the all-industry 
wet. Your campaign theme is 
ation and use of your equipment. 


which all-industry publication 

these ads work best? Can you identify them from the brief description 
shown? Which one would you pick for your “applica- 
tions and use” campaign? First read the descriptions 


of all three. Then lift tape at bottom of page. 


we are three of them—all directed to “all indus- 


p_primarily manufacturing. All are directed to 


BLICATION A? 


PUBLICATION B? 


Ce ee ee ee 
QoS eS Pee ee 


PUBLICATION (? 





agement approach to plant 
rations on — personnel, 
bods and plant ideas on 
administrative-management 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on—equipment and 
facilities on a how-to-apply- 
and-use basis. 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on — structures and 
facilities on a how-to-install- 
and-maintain basis. 





yide group of individuals who 
ministrate operation of a 
nt. Those in personnel/cost/ 
duction/inventory control 
ll as manufacturing and 
tenance. Not necessarily 
hup in management but a 
d base across administra- 
and operating manage- 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing 
and maintenance... with 
engineering and managerial 
responsibility over equipment, 
materials, methods and systems 
used throughout the plant. 


A narrow group of individuals 
who assist in the operations of a 
plant. Those in engineering of 
buildings, yards, facilities, 
housekeeping, maintenance. 
Not necessarily in application- 
and-use engineering, such as 
manufacturing production, 
industrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 





inistrative type editorial 
rting of plant and equip- 
it trends, on a paperwork 
lars and cents approach. 

ment editorial covering 
nel, buildings and meth- 
areas, as opposed to em- 
is on engineering and 
hical equipment. More on 

trends and management 


ANSWER: Of the 992 sales and advertising pro- 
fessionals who identified publications in a recent 
survey* using similar definitions, 564 — 57% 
named publication B as MILL & FACTORY. 

lf your equipment is ‘‘technical’” you need the 
compatibility of MILL & FACTORY’s engineering 
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Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, mater- 
ials, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing 
plant. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 
construction, installation and 
maintenance of — buildings — 
services — equipment — in that 
order of importance. More prod- 
uct type editorial reporting as 
opposed to materials, equip- 
ment, methods and systems 
engineered for use in all opera- 
tions of the plant. 


type editorial. It reports on the application and 
use of equipment, materials, methods and engi- 
neered systems in the operation and maintenance 
of a manufacturing plant. MILL & FACTORY IS 
the publication where equipment application and 
maintenance advertising works best. 


*Conducted by Ross-Federal Corp. Copy on request. 
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paper and pulp 
industry 
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IF IT’S WORTH READING 
IT’S WORTH SAVING 


It’s interesting how often we visit mills 
and find complete files of Paper Trade 
Journal sometimes going back as far as 
twenty years. Small wonder though, 
since most of Paper Trade Journal’s 
readers are mill men with production 
and maintenance responsibilities. They 
know they’ll find something on almost 
any problem that arises because every 
week there are articles on production 
improvement and problem solving by or 
about men in jobs like theirs. 


But some people just aren’t “savers.” So 
we get letters saying something like this: 
“About four years ago you ran an article 
by a Swedish technical director who 
developed an interesting process for 
-csssssseszeaee Would you please send us a 
copy of the article?” 


From time to time we collect, cull and 
edit pertinent articles which have ap- 
peared in Paper Trade Journal and pub- 
lish them as technical books. 


As a matter of fact, our latest technical 
book just came off the press. It’s called 
“Maintenance of Pulp and Paper Equip- 
ment.” It covers forty-three principal 
types of machinery and is the first com- 
prehensive book anywhere on the main- 
tenance of major equipment used in our 


industry. It costs $7.50 and experience 


tells us it will be a sell-out. 


In the past nine years we have published | 


the following: 
“Pulp and Paper Mill 
Instrumentation” 
“Modern Methods of Mechanical 
Pulp Manufacture” 
“Pulp, Paper and Board Mill 
Maintenance” . 


“University of Maine Lectures on Pulp 


and Paper Manufacture” 


“On Fourdrinier Machine Wet End” 


“Something Can Be Done About 
Paper and Board Finishing” 


and in two months a new book entitled | 


“Paper Machine Crew Operating Man- 
ual” will come off the press. 
It might interest you to know that no 


other publication serving the paper and 
pulp industry publishes books. 


We’re not sure what all this signifies— | 


except perhaps our original thought at 
the top of this column: “If it’s worth 
reading, it’s worth saving.” The corol- 
lary: advertisers get extra mileage. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








TASK OF BUSINESS 


As more and more of our people 
have the education, the time and the 
resources to participate in making 
public decisions, it becomes more and 
more important and necessary that we 
develop the necessary wisdom and 
maturity to successfully do so. The 
American public does participate in 
making our decisions and more than 
ever before has an opportunity and a 
capacity to make them wisely. One 
task that American business can un- 
dertake is the support of all types of 
responsible media that inform and 
enlighten and help us as a people take 
a more responsible position on the 
burning issues of the day. 

In our television experiment, which 
we no longer can call an experiment 
because we are in our third year of 
public service programing, we have 
found that the answer to the economic 
welfare of the company and the gen- 
eral welfare of the country are not at 
all irreconcilable. 

We believe that the person who we 
are unashamedly trying to influence 
is one man, not two. We believe he 
is not made in sections, one half that 
trades in goods and services; one half 
that loves, hates, fears and thinks. We 
believe that effective business com- 
munication can often be a transaction 
that involves the whole man, his 
material, intellectual, and even his 
spiritual needs. 

We have evidence that our efforts 
are bearing fruit. Studies of repre- 
sentative samples of the total audience 
of our shows indicate that the vast 
majority seem to approve, and approve 
highly, of the idea that a company is 
willing to deal with some of the reali- 
ties of our modern world despite the 
controversial nature of some of the 
programs. Letters to the company 
confirm this, the favorable letters we 
received far outnumbered the unfa- 
vorable by a ratio of almost 40:1. 

This favorable involvement in the 
programing carries over to a favorable 
involvement with the company and its 
products to a far greater extent than 
we have experienced with other kinds 
of advertising. 

Other studies have shown the sub- 
stantial direct effect of this program- 
ing on sales of our product, and we 
have no evidence of any negative 


effect on sales—CHARLEs H. Pere 
chairman of the board. Bell § Howe 
Company, before Sales Execy. 
Club of New York. ; 


WHAT IS YOUR COMPETITION? 


What do we mean by the “all-mej, 
buyer”? More and more, the ady, 
tising agency is getting away from ty 
old concept of having a TV by. 
and an outdoor buyer, and a nex 
paper buyer. More and more, we fini 
that the agency puts the emphasis 
the marketing problem and experts, 
media specialists to know everythin 
about the media which are best suit 
for the particular purpose. 

If you media representatives keg 
this in mind, you will relate yours} 
ing story to the advertising proble 
This will be a tremendous hep» 
the agency buyer. It will give ye 
selling a lot broader dimension 
cause you will be relating youre 
bination of circulation, advertisix 
and editorial to the problem at hal 
—instead of just talking statistics 

Perhaps your most important¢ 
petitor is the clock. Time keeps 
ning out and the agency must 
the minutes count. Perhaps five 
utes before and five minutes 
your call, your prospect is engaged 
completely unrelated subjects. 

Or perhaps your most img 
competitor is the budget. For ally 
know, a client’s 1962 advertising 
selling strategy might put greater 
phasis on dealer missionary woth, 
displays, or on other activities 
lated to the business paper 

Or perhaps your direct com 
Publication “B,” has a comple 
slant on the account. Do yout 
whether he is trying for the b 
on an exclusive basis? 

In short, your advertising com 

tion may be completely hidden 
you look far and wide.— 
F. McEvoy, senior vice prem 
media director, Cunningham &¥# 
Inc., before representatives of Ane 
can Builder, N. Y. 


NETWORK PLANNING 
The “locked in” cliche sugge® 


programers and viewers alike at 
unwilling prisoners of bleak 


(Continued on page 
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The 
Compleat 


seventee 


Reader 





She reads SEVENTEEN from beginning to end, 
For SEVENTEEN talks with her just like a friend. 


aa : 
Fe 





’ afQ , = & - “ 
She learns how to market, to cook and to sew “She | plans her own wardrobe ‘round SEVENTEEN’s clothes, 
And everything else a young woman should know. Heeds SEVENTEEN’s counsel on beauty and beaus... 


buying habits start a OM 


—_ it's easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 
— A* “2 v SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 
| hae 


Co It NTEEN for _ —- hon ji 320 Park Avenue, New York 22 « Plaza 9-8100 
And oh, how she buys from those SEVENTEEN ads! 


LN HOW SEVENTEEN's UNIQUE SISTER PUBLICATION, SEVENTEEN-AT-SCHOOL, CARRIES YOUR ADVERTISING INTO HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS CLASSROOMS 
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(Continued from page 26) 

schedules that just happened to be 
around when it came time to make 
program commitments. The 1961-62 
program lineup, it has been made to 
appear, is one we are all simply stuck 
with. 

The whole notion is naive, not to 
say cockeyed—and for more reasons 
than one. Indeed, the television net- 
works did settle upon their fall sched- 
ules earlier than in the past. This 
reflects a continuing trend toward 
spending time, thought and 
effort on program preparation and 


more 


Your 
Food & Drug 
Potential 


MG 


Fort Worth 
Market 


The Fort 
Worth Market 
is Covered 
BEST 
Everyday 
by the .. 


actual production in the interest of 
greater scope and quality. That is 
why we are not only already planning 
our 1962-63 schedule but have actu- 
ally begun development work on some 
1963-64 programs. 

The decisions taken in making up 
this fall’s schedule were themselves 
the product of a great deal of creative 
incubation. They certainly do not 
warrant the suggestion that, being 


“locked in,” the new season offers the 
barren prospect of nothing new. The 
fact is that the season ahead, as a 
result of conscientious planning over 


Almost ONE-FOURTH of All Texas food 
and drug business is done in the 100- 
county Fort Worth Market, covered best 
everyday by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
Food sales in this area amount to 23.6% 
of the state’s total. Drug sales in the 
Fort Worth Market are 24.8%. Average 
Star-Telegram daily family coverage in 
98 of these wealthy West Texas Counties 
is 53.8% (in Metro Fort Worth it is 
92%). 

Food and drug advertising in Texas 
reach more people at /ess cost in the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


Sources: Sales 
Management 
“Survey of 

Buying Power” 
May, 1961; 
ABC White 

Audit, March 
31, 1961 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELE 


Amon ©. Carter, Ir. Pres & Matt Advertising Director 
Aévertinmg Meneger 


LARGEST COMBINED DAILY 


aL i@tie-Sile), mal, mise} ) 





without the use of schemes, premiums of contests 


Just @ good 


newspaper 


the long term, is an uncommo 
promising one. I believe this js tine 
of television as a whole.—Rogg, 
SARNOFF, board chairman, Nations 
Broadcasting Co., in letter to the png 


BUILDING A BUSINESS 


I hope you were able to ready 
speeches by Fairfax Cone, which 
also included in the list of ree, 
mended reading. 

They contain a wealth of ide 
about advertising in the 60's, 

He believes that the media of adye 
tising are due to become more though 
ful and more selective. , 

Also, that advertising will becop 
more selective. 

“Within the total market,” he gy 
“each product or service must crew 
its own individual market. The ale. 
native is price marketing: the me 
unimaginative, unexciting, uncertain 
unprofitable kind of business in t 
world.” 

In other words, either you dire: 
your advertising at a segment of tk 
market and build a core of users wh 
believe in you, like your product, w 
it and repeat, or else you appeal} 
everybody indiscriminately on a prie 
basis. 

One way you build a business; te 
other way you build nothing of pe 
manent nature, because the pre 
buyer switches from brand to brani 
—WittiaM R. Forrest, Sr. y 
and chairman of the plans boar 
Foote, Cone & Belding, before Te 
Junior Executive Clinic, Lake Fores 
Illinois. | 





SPOT RADIO DATA 


Spot radio advertising volume é 
clined 1.9 per cent, to $49.3 millim 
in the second quarter of 1961, com 
pared with the similar period ls 
year. Using 1956 advertising volux 
as a base, spot radio’s index is lst 
Radio figures are compiled for & 
Station Representatives Associalit 
by Price, Waterhouse & Company. 

This data supplements data repott™ 
in Mep1A/scoPE in September onp# 
124, giving second quarter exp 
tures for media other than spot ra 
which was not available at that 
Turn to page 108 of this issue 
data for First Half 1961. 
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‘=f your ads in the Yellow Pages 
‘| sell her when she’s ready to buy 


isin 8° Matter what market your advertising is designed to one contract, one monthly bill cover your entire poegeats. 

— cover, the Yellow Pages completes your advertising- To find out more about this Yellow Pages service that 
“a tling job. Your selling message in the Yellow Pages will make your regular advertising pull more results, 
a reporet will reach your “ready-to-buy” prospects ... and will contact your National Yellow 
he help them decide what and where to buy. Pages Service representative NATIONAL 

With National Yellow Pages Service, you can cover through your Bell Telephone YELLOW PAGES 

Your precise markets by choosing any combination of Business Office. 

4000 directories across the country. And one contact, ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 
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PENDER! 


BIG SPENDERS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH ALABAMA 
CHECK WSFA-TV BEFORE THEY BUY... AND HERE 
ARE THE REASONS WSFA-TV’S AVAILABLE TIME 
PERIODS ARE THE MOST DESIRABLE FOR REACHING 
THE BIG SPENDER. 


. 50 of the top 50 shows are seen on WSFA-TV 


. 10 of the top 10 live local shows are carried on WSFA-TV 





. 10 of the top 10 syndicated shows are seen on WSFA-TV 
. WSFA-TV holds a 4 to 1 viewing ratio over competitors 
during certain time periods.* 

. WSFA-TV has at least 28.4% greater coverage than the 
closest competitor during minimum audience time periods, 
and as much as 60.2% greater coverage during heavier 


viewing periods. 


*March 1961—38 county ARB survey 





REACH FOR THE B/G SPENDER THROUGH... 


SFA television NBC /ABC — Montgomery, Alabama ‘ 


Carter Hardwick, Managing Director dm ah 
bed 


‘TATION OF THE BROADCASTING COMPANY OF THE SOUTH *y 


G. Richard Shafto, Executive Vice-President 
WIS. 
Television, Channel 10, Columbia, S. C. » WIS Radio, 560 Columbia, S.C. - WSFA-TV, Channel 12, Montgomery, Ala 
All are represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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WM. NISKANEN, 
Bend, Oregon 
Vice-president and 
General Manager 
PACIFIC TRAILWAYS 





“Immediate impact of advertising 
against sales greatest in Tacoma” 


Mr. Niskanen says: “We are impressed with the pulling power and immedi- 
ate response from my company’s advertising placed in the Tacoma News Tribune. 
In comparing Tacoma with our other markets, the immediate measurable impact of 


advertising against sales seems to be greatest in Tacoma.” 





Think Twice About Tacoma 


The Tacoma Market, Washington State’s 2nd Market, is intensely covered 
by the State’s 2nd largest evening newspaper, the Tacoma News Tribune. 
No Seattle newspaper can claim merchandisable coverage in this area. 
Circulation of the News Tribune is now more than 86,000. 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Represented by SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
* Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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QUESTION: 


BrenpaN J. BALDWIN, vice president, 

ysociate media director, Kenyon & 

fckhardt, Inc., N. Y.—When recom- 

nending major strategy shifts, we do 

it three ways: in writing, orally, and 

visually. This places a premium on 

our media group 

heads who make 

the presentations. 

They must be 

able to write with 

clarity and create 

the formats of 

their visual aids. 

They must be 

able to stand up and talk. When 

they've researched, written, and illus- 

trated their own presentations in ad- 

vance, it’s most efficient to have them 

sand up, deliver, and field questions 

themselves. No second party can know 

and explain the strategy like the man 
who devises it. 


Ausert J. BERGER, space buyer, 
Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., N.Y.— 
Direct meetings with the client to re- 
solve media problems can be produc- 
tive and, in most cases, time saving. 
Once the other basic phases of a cam- 
paign have been 

discussed, an air- 

ing of prelimi- 

nary media think- 

ing can serve to 

bring out some 

of the precon- 

ceived 

and prejudices 

which may be held by the advertising 
rtment of the client. Whether 

‘aed on factual information, mis- 
information, or past performance 
records of various media, the thoughts 
of the ad manager or his counterpart, 
when frankly discussed, can easily 
provide direction for the buyer in 
presenting the information necessary 


notions 
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either to back up previous selections 
or concretely prescribe new ap- 


proaches. 


Murray BrauMAN, media supervisor. 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., N.Y. — On 
consumer accounts, the ma rketing 
plan is usually handed to me and | 
write a media plan to fit. But on 
some industrial accounts I have 
the opportunity 
to visit a client’s 
plant, talk to en- 
gineers and sales- 
men, and thus 
prepare my own 
marketing data. 


After 


writing 

both marketing ° 

and media plan, | often present it to 
the client in person, and answer his 
questions on the spot. The plan in 
cludes analysis of the client’s market 


position, that of his competitors, 
media recommendations, and _ the 
rationale behind them. 


NoRMA STRASSMAN, time buyer. 
Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., N.Y.—It’s up 
to me to find what a station can do 
for a client, tell the client about it and 
explain why. For example, a station 
with a smaller total audience than its 
competitors may 
do the best job. 
This can occur 
for many rea- 
sons. The larger 
audience of the 
other 
may be spread 
over a large area. 
including two or more cities, and if 
the station that’s short on numbers is 
located in the heart of that problem 
city, it might be able to work more 
closely with retailers there. That's just 
one possibility. The client should 
know these things. « 


stations 








USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 
PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus 


CIRCULATION—1,223,228 


Playboy’s December issue topped the million mark in 
copies sold on the nation’s newsstands .. . the first 
time any 50c-or-over magazine has done so. Average 
monthly sale for six-month period ending 6/30/61 

223 23 Playboy has more than 250,000 regular 
subscribers. Circulation is not forced. Advertisers 
are assured greater readership in Playboy—a maga- 
zine that readers buy rather than a magazine that 
buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 


Playboy is one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28.8 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the recep- 


tive 18-34 bracket 
INCOME 
The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,628. 

MARITAL STATUS 
26.5% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, second highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine 


URBANITY 
52.6% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, third only to The New 
Yorker and Ebony among all national magazines 
(ABC 12/31/60.) 


APPAREL 


34.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
84.3% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
24.4% own a movie camera, 16.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 21.0% own a slide projector. 


TRAVEL 
24.9% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 38.5% spent over 
200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 


54.6 automobiles were purchased by every 100 Play 
boy households during the past 12 months. This is 
the highest figure reported by Starch for any maga 
zine. 4.2% of Playboy households own three or more 
automobiles, highest figure reported by Starch for 
any men’s magazine 


TOBACCO 
69.9% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
87.0% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
80.2% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 
56.9%—wine, and 77.1%—whiskey all three 
highest of any men’s magazine. 


INSURANCE 
26.7% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, second highest 
percentage reported by Starch and a characteristic of 
the responsible stability of the Playboy reader. 


APPLIANCES 

74.2 small electrical appliances were acquired new 
by every 100 Playboy households during the past 12 
months, highest rating of all Starch-surveyed maga- 
zines. 53 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . second highest rating reported 
by Starch. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing. 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 
25.2% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 13.7% acqui a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months. 17.1% acquired a new TV set, sec- 
ond highest of any magazine in the Starch report. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 
page ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries— 
25% more returns than their second ranking magazine 
produced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, re- 
ports: ‘““‘We have found that Playboy is one of our 
most effective means of reaching businessmen, partic- 
ularly of the kind who will be requiring extensive 
travel services."’ 


PLAYBOY 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/CI 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/MI 2-1000 
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In this day and age you can’t pistol whip cus- 
tomers and prospects. The best way to hold 
out against competition is to run an inexpen- 
sive schedule in Industrial Equipment News. 
A 1/9 page ad in IEN not only helps you pro- 
tect present markets, but because it is a 
market oriented magazine, it offers you these 
eight other advantages: (1) Helps keep up 
with changing markets. (2) Finds new markets. 
(3) Finds new applications in present markets. 
(4) Finds markets for “orphan” products in 
your line. (5) Is an economical means to test 
markets. (6) Pinpoints growth markets. (7) 
Locates unknown buying factors. (8) 
Reaches markets currently most active. () 
Write for our Media Data File today. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 Eighth Avenue + New York 1, N. Y. + OXford 5-0500 
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Men of the Month in Media : 





Editor Becomes President 


It has been said that any boy can 
grow up to be president, but precious 
few editors have ended up at the top 
of the companies that publish their 
magazines. One who has is Herbert 
R. Mayes. 

With less than three years as editor 
of McCall’s behind him, Mr. Mayes’ 


achievement in revitalizing that pub- 


McCall’s Herb Mayes: What's good for 
the reader is good for the advertiser. 


lication has been signally recognized 
with the presidency of the McCall 
Corporation. 

Mr. Mayes seems undaunted by the 
problems of running a mammoth 
printing, publishing, engraving, and 
patternmaking enterprise, or by the 
task of raising the corporation’s fi- 
nancial return on sales and net worth 
to keep pace with its major publica- 
tion’s spectacular gains in circulation 
and advertising revenue. 

As a matter of fact, self-confidence 
is one of Mr. Mayes’s outstanding at- 
tributes. He habitually deals in su- 
perlatives. Thus, Arthur B. Langlie, 
formerly president, and now chairman 
of McCall, is “the nicest man and 
ablest administrator I have ever 
known”; Ed Miller, McCall's pub- 
lisher, “is one of the few men who 
knows what publishing is all about”; 
in 12 years, “there will be three 
magazines with 20 million circula- 
tion,” and the growth will come from 
an increase in reading, not from an 
increase in population. 

Mr. Mayes’s assurance extends also 
to the question of advertising values. 
In his opinion, the function of an 
editor is to produce the best possible 


medium will be read more thore 
and be more believable: ergo, 
sales will result. Mr. Mayes 

off such media complexities ang 
ponderables as cost-per-thousgg 
reach, frequency, audience 
“Cost per thousand is not nece 
the answer to an advertiser's p 
Advertising has to be productive 
publishers help it to be producti 
making better magazines that e 
the reader’s attention.” 

Mr. Mayes has every right tod 
play confidence. He has risen tej 
top of his profession with theg 
help of his own intelligence, e 
and forceful personality. Significam 
he is the author of a biograp y 
Horatio Alger. A native New Y, 
Mr. Mayes finished grammar 
and worked his way through a 
of jobs before finding his pro 
at the age of 20. Without either 
tion or experience, he talked his9 
into the editorship of Haire’s Jala 
Merchant (now defunct), which & 
ran for four years, when he shiftedip 
editor of the business paper division 
of the Western Newspaper Union. 

Mr. Mayes’s real break came when 
he became editor of Hearst’s Americm 
Druggist in 1926. When Hearst 
bought the old Pictorial Review, the 
one of the major women’s magaziné, 
Mr. Mayes was given the job of & 
vamping. He tried from 1934 to 1987, 
when the depression put an end to 
the venture. Mr. Mayes shifted to 
managing editor of Good Housekeep 
ing. A year later, he was editor, 3 
post he retained for 20 years, until 
his much-publicized discharge in 1958 
His new career with McCall's, started 
when most men are looking towarl 
retirement, began shortly thereafter 


Nielsen Print Researcher 


A. C. Nielsen Company, a large and 
deliberate organization, hands out it 
vice presidencies very cautiously. One 
executive estimates that it takes 4 good 
man about 15 years, on the averag 
to receive the accolade. 

To make vice president in 4 shade 


(Continued on page 3) 
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Downtown Bay City is echoing to the healthy, profitable stream off Bay City shelves, advertise 
prosperous racket of an 18-month building boom. regularly in The Bay City Times, the one adver- 
Five new office and mercantile buildings have tising force that can do the job alone in this $1/3 
risen on the skyline. Five more big stores and billion market. The Times goes into 4 out of 5 
reafter buildings have been expanded and madernized top homes in Bay County every day and dominates 
to bottom. Streets are widened rand brightened the 18-county Northeastern Michigan area. 
by the most modern lighting systems. Parking Send for your copy of ‘‘18 County Market 
facilities have multiplied. Business is brisk. Study”, containing complete data on Bay City 
To make sure that your products move in a and Northeastern Michigan. 


toward 


rge and 


oot THE BAY CITY TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 110 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 @ W 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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(Continued from page 34) 
under 10 years of service, as Donald 
G. McGlathery did, implies something 
special in the way of achievement. 
The achievement, it so happens, was 
in putting Nielseén—perhaps the big- 
gest name in broadcast measurement 
into print research in a big way. 
Mr. McGlathery, who has been advo- 
cating print research for Nielsen for 
years, is in charge of the Nielsen 
Media Service, March 
produced its first audience study of 


which last 


12 major publications (American 
Weekly, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Life, Look, McCall's, Parade, 
Reader’s Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, This Week, True Story). The 
special feature of the study, of course, 
is the availability of TV viewing data 
for the homes in the magazine sam- 
ple, which enables advertisers to esti- 
mate audience reach and duplication 
for various combinations of magazine 
and TV investments. 
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MORE IRREFUTABLE EVIDENCE... 


69.3% 


of metalicasting 
readers are 
management 


New scientific, validated survey 

shows conclusively 69.3% of metalcasting 
readers have management functions, 
including procurement. 85.4% participate 
in buying decisions. 77.2% participate 

in determining product specifications. 
61.9% influence choice of brand 

or manufacturer. 


These are some of the high spots from 

the new ‘“‘Metalcastings Market 

Profile Study” conducted by Chilton 
Research for Modern Castings. These 
percentage figures are amplified by 
considerable data leaving no doubt why 
Modern Castings is the must magazine 

for advertising in the metalcasting field. 
Every media man should have this 
scientific study. Send for your copy TODAY! 


the must magazine for 
metaicasting executives with 


“Technology-for-Profit” 


f <7 \ j|eb tunctions 


0 
Say ug, \ 


HAROLD ‘'Pete’’ GREEN, Managing Director 


NATIONWIDE REPRESENTATION TO SERVE YOU 
© VAnderbilt 4-0181 


GOLF & WOLF ROADS « DES PLAINES. ILL 


21,000 circulation 


Sasential! 
castings 


The utility of this has not been log 
on clients. NMS already has a Toster 
of 14 agencies and five advertisers 
(plus seven publishers) 

The second NMS study, says Mr 
McGlathery, will add five more pub 
lications to the list of those 
(American Home, Family Cirele, 
ents’, Redbook, Woman’s Day), 
list was expanded, he adds, after om 
sultation with advertiser Clients and 
prospective clients. It was discovers 
that the top 25 print advertisers» 
close to three-quarters of their 
appropriations into these 17 
tions. 

Mr. McGlathery started his 
in media research more or legs 
accident. A native, fittingly enog 
of Media (Penna.). he majored ip 
mathematics and graphic arts at Mi 
lersville State Teachers College. After 


NMS‘s Don McGlathery: After 10 yean 
he’s back in gazine r h : 


& 





a three year hitch during the 

a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy, 
turned to the University of M 

to do graduate work in industml 
education. 

Casting about for a summer job, he 
found his way to Curtis Publishing 
“My sister was dating the son of the 
editor of Country Gentleman.” Do 
Hobart, of Curtis’ research depart 
ment, hired him, and the summer job 
turned into three years doing foo 
research for the Saturday Evenin 
Post. 

In 1951, Mr. McGlathery joined the 
newly launched store book, Bette 
Living, as director of trade relation 
(i.e., liaison with supermarkets). The 
job lasted exactly nine months, ut 
that ill-fated publication was pe 
chased by McCall Corporation. A fer 
weeks later, Mr. McGlathery ‘and 
on his feet as an account sere 
man in Nielsen’s broadcast divisie 
He’s been there ever since. 
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Skirts are shorter and shopping lists longer 


A new study of Boston Market newspaper audiences 
reveals The Globe is first choice of the ‘‘Buying a 
tonians.”’ Conducted by Carl J. Nelson Research, Inc., 
consultation with the Advertising Research pam 
the survey shows The Globe leading in every classifica- 
tion of newspaper audience. 


And the favorite newspaper is The 

pecially in the juicy 18 44 age group. 

IwING familie S, growing budgets, 

nts Lame a growing loyalty to the 

lobe. More of the people in this Highlight s of this study are contained in a new brochure, 

3 d The Globe — 478,000 to the “‘The Buying Bostonians,” available from your Million 
Market Man. Just ask for a copy. 


here’ s anew Boston and The Globe is its"1 paper 


ORNING * EVENING + SUD DAY * A MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPER: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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avertisers bear down on the final quarter of the year they will be concen- 
on their most likely prospects. For when you get down to the short strokes 


ling you put the most time and attention against the most promising sales potentials. 


centrating on the best prospects for industrial goods and services is what Fortune does every month 


une is concerned with the quality of its circulation and the clarity of its communication with its 


)000 management subscribers. This is one of the reasons why Fortune figures in the 


tting strategy of so many sales-wise companies. And it’s one of the reasons 


these advertisers have found that FO RTU Pa 7 gets results. 


u 
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SELL ON WHEELS |: 


About 90 million wheels. That’s what Farm 
JOURNAL families roll on. A lot of wheels for 
3 million families? They’re big users of most 
everything. Retailers love them. They love 
FARM JOURNAL. Best sell in the country. 
Good buy. 
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BINGO CARDS: 


FTER MORE THAN 25 years 
[1 of answering all inquiries by 
irst-lass return mail—even if it cost 
oertime—one of our clients was 
more than a little vexed when a dila- 
lory reader-service “bingo” card tor- 
pedoed his fast work. The advertiser’s 
salesmen, alerted in the same mail 
that carried the reply to the inquirer, 
illed on him a few hours after the 
inquiry report hit his desk. 
“Where the H-Dash-Double-L have 
you been?” the ex-prospect snapped. 
| sent that card in to the magazine 
‘Wo months ago!” Meanwhile, weary 
f waiting for information, he in- 
\estigated, purchased, and _ installed 
‘competitors product ! 
This advertiser took the view that 
hen a publication delayed notifying 
an advertiser of a prospect’s inter- 
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By WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, partner and account executive, 


and JACK RUDDY, media director, 


L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency, Davenport, lowa 


HOW PUBLICATIONS HANDLE READER-SERVICE CARDS 


This study concerns 122 business publications using reader-service 


“bingo” cards. Their circulation ranges from 5,500 to 102,000. Cards 


returned per issue range from 40 to 13,750. Items marked per card 


average from 1.5 to 125, overall average seven. This represents re- 


quests for information on 835,110 items per month from readers of 


the 77 monthlies among this group. Publishers take from one to 48 


days to forward inquiries to advertisers, the bulk going forward in 


seven to 14 days. The study shows how the various systems can be 


strengthened. 


est, and when that delay caused the 
prospect to investigate and buy a 
competitor’s product, the publication 
rendered a distinct disservice to the 
advertiser. 

We were sympathetic with our 
client’s ire, and felt that such delay 
was uncommon. However, we did 
wonder what general standards are, 
so we undertook to find out how long 
it takes to process them. We included 
the speed questions among 21 others 
(some questions were multi-part) in 
a three-page questionnaire. 

The questionnaires were sent to 
the publishers of 210 U.S. and Cana- 
dian trade magazines in 27 fields. Of 
the 210 questionnaires mailed, 168 
(80 per cent) were returned. Of the 
returns, 122 employ reader-service 
cards; 46 do not. 


A Variety of Forms 


We also asked for a sample of the 
publisher’s reader-service card and 
a copy of the transmittal form by 
which he alerts the advertiser to a 
given reader’s interest in a given item. 
These took a weird and wondrous 
variety of forms attesting more to the 
ingenuity of publishers than to their 
conformity. The cards ranged from 
punch-out postage-paid business reply 
cards to coupons to tear-out pages 
and multi-flapped tipped-in tear-out 
envelopes, with and without postage. 

One reply card was formed by the 
magazine’s back cover, the address 
label on which identified the inquirer, 
so he didn’t have the chore of writing 
his name and address. No one has 
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BINGO CARDS... 


ne | 
Model 514 Beets a 4 


, Reproducing 
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Keypunches 
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Model 088 
High-Speed 


Collator 


Model 082 “4 
Sorter 


Model 10 
Scriptomatic 


INQUIRIES AND CIRCULATION WORK are combined in this well-equipped processing center of 


Tooling & Production and Metifax, magazines of H 


i Duhlicati 
L 





, Inc., Cleveland. When 


picture was taken, the IBM #402 Tabulator is printing inquiries in preparation for mailing to 


yet devised a method to relieve him 
of the tedium of checking or circling 
a number. 

Transmittal ranged from 
IBM cards with one inquiry on each 


forms 


to multi-page letters with a dozen on 
a page. We believe that the industry 
should give consideration to a stand- 
ardized form that can be electronically 
processed, the more fully to utilize 
the demonstrated fecundity of this 
industrial selling force. 


Practice of 122 Publications 


Practice of the 122 publications 
that do use “bingo” cards was as 
follows: 

e Length of use ranged up to 28 
years, with five using a reader-service 
card for less than one year; 50 using 
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advertisers and the +088 High Speed Collator in center is working on circulation lists. 





cards for from one to eight years; 
and 55 using cards for nine years or 
more. (12 did not answer questions. ) 
e Frequency of use was every is- 
sue for 101 out of 109 publications 
answering this question. 
e Number of copies of reader-serv- 
ice card included in a given issue was 
one card by 42 publications; two 
cards by 59 publications; three or 
more cards by 17 publications out of 
118 answering the question. (Stud- 
ies have shown that a second bingo 
card boosts inquiries greatly, giving 
pass-along readership a chance to in- 
quire. ) 
e Information required by the 
publications included: Name of in- 
quirer by 118 publications; title, 107; 
company name, 112; company size, 
nine; and major product, 28. 

Often there is no indication of 


company size, and seldom is a 
specific information such as “maj 
product manufactured” included « 
the reader-inquiry form. If more d 
this information was included in te 
report to the advertiser, the latte 
would be in a better position to # 
some essential screening of inquifié 
before he sent them on to his sie 
men. When an advertiser simp 
plagues his salesmen by sending dow 
bundles and bundles of inquiries, 
salesmen are more apt to throw # 
their hands in disgust and pitch te 
inquiries into the floor file. 
e If required information * 
missing, most publishers (4 ou ® 
118 answering this question) pass i 
inquiry to the advertiser without 

of the information. Seventeen dest 
the inquiry, and 37 ask for mo 
information from the reader. 
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» Degree of interest is usually not 
ied on bingo cards (90 pub- 
lishers report no qualifiers of this 
ind). Eleven report as to whether 
rader wants complete catalog; four 
mm desire for name of nearest dis- 
tibutor; five on desire for product 
guples; four on prices; five on sales- 
man to call. 
This was really a loaded question. 


We knew beforehand that very few 


shers give the reader a chance to 


“mute his specific wants known to the 


srtiser when he uses the reader- 
mice card. very few pub- 
shers permit the reader to indicate 
iswants. If the publisher did include 
qualifiers of interest, the advertiser 
would be in an excellent position to 
gome screening on the inquiries, 
would be able to classify inquiries 
whether they're hot, lukewarm, 


Some 


hod of filling out requests 
meader cards was by numbers to 
Mhecked or circled in 106 cases, 
@ by blanks for write-ins, but no 
in 15 cases. 
Number of items per card 
ranged from one to 500. Eleven pub- 
lishers included 25 or less; 26 pub- 
lishers included 26 to 100 items; 63 
publishers included 101 or 
items (out of 100 publishers answer- 
ing the question ) . 


more 


+ Use of same number for ads 
ad editorials referring to same 
items was reported by only six out of 
100 publishers answering the ques- 
hon. 

+ Reader-service card self-mail- 
ers are postpaid by 105 out of 118 
publishers answering the question. 

: Number of cards received per 
weue ranged on the average from 
” to 13,750. Four publishers say 
they receive 100 and under; 36 pub- 
lishers say 101-500; 25 say 501- 
1000; 32 say 1,001-5,000; and five 
*y 5,001-10,000 out of 102 answer- 
ing, 

The per-issue average of the 77 
monthlies answering this question 
was 1737 cards, an average total of 
133,754 cards per month. One pub- 

commented: “The number de- 
pends upon how many numbers are 
m0 the cards. Our average pull is 4.9 
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SMOOTH WORK FLOW is assured in this inquiry center of Industrial Equipment News, Thomas 
Publishing Co., New York. Inquiries are entered by clerk in left foreground, collated at rear, 
and speeded on their way to advertisers through data processing machine at right front. 


per cent of our 35,000 circulation, 
lowest 2.8 per cent, highest 8.1 per 
cent.” 

e Average number of items re- 
quested on each reader-service 
ecard ranged from 1.5 to 125. Aver- 
age is 6.99. Seventy-seven monthlies 
answering this question process an 
average total of 835,110 item requests 
each month. 

e Deadlines after which the pub- 
lication will not service the reader- 
service cards are set by 84 out of 117 
answering this question, as follows: 
None, 33; less than one month, one; 
30-60 days, 35; 61-90 days, 39; more 
than 90 days, nine. Says one pub- 
lisher: “We just today got cards from 
1959, 1960, and 196] issues.” 


Processing Methods 


e Inquiries are processed by the 
publication itself in 75 out of 118 
cases. 

“Reader service processing meth- 
ods,” comments one publisher, “are 
now in a state of very rapid transi- 
tion. The internal and manual process- 
ing methods are going out, and com- 
petent outside services which process 
inquiries electronically are coming 
in.” 

Number of employees who are 
engaged solely in the handling and 


processing of reader-service cards 
were reported by 67 publishers as fol- 
lows: less than one full-time job to 
three full-time employees, 47 publi- 
cations; four to eight persons, 15; 
9-12 persons, one; over 12 persons, 
four. The horrible example 
among those doing their own was a 
small publisher that reported six full- 
time persons handling 250 cards 
(1,250 items) monthly. The best 
seemed to be the publication that had 
five employees processing 13,750 
cards (82,500) monthly. 


most 


e Machines used in processing 
reader-service cards varied from 
typewriter and stapler to long lists of 
exotic hardware like interpreters, elec- 
tronic sorters, collators, accounting 


machines, reproducers, special Elliott 
machines. 


e Time elapsed between receipt 
of a fully-qualified inquiry and 
its transmittal to the advertiser 
varied from a few minutes to 48 days. 
Under “least time” the interim varied 
from “a few minutes” to 14 days, 
with the bulk around three days. Un- 
der “average” it varied from one to 
17 days, with the bulk around seven. 
Under “greatest” it ranged from one 
day to 48 with a broad middle band 


of seven to 14 days. 
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BINGO CARDS... 


The persistence of the “one day” 
figure in the least, average, and great- 
est categories is due to the statement 
by one publisher that all inquiries 
are electronically processed. All are 
transmitted the same day as received, 
he says, except those coming in a late 
mail delivery which might possibly 
carry over to the next day or, if re- 
ceived late Friday, to Monday. Some, 
he boasts, are transmitted within a 
few minutes. 

He explains that his publication 

does not prepare duplicates for the 
agency nor even for his own space 
representatives, as this would slow the 
process. Before inquiries are due to 
start coming in, he prepares a special 
stencil bearing each advertiser's name 
and address, plus a ready-made de- 
tailed statement covering that firm’s 
advertising or news item. When a 
reader indicates interest in more than 
one item, all necessary transmittal 
cards are typed at once. 
e Date received is usually not for- 
warded to the advertiser. Only 14 out 
of 118 answers to this question indi- 
cate that it is. 

The advertiser usually has no idea 
how old the inquiry is, except that 
the card may specify which issue gen- 
erated the inquiry. We believe that if 
the publisher would date the trans- 
mittal card with the day the inquiry 
was received, the advertiser and his 
salesmen would be more conscien- 
tious in their follow-up. Also, it would 
be a protection for the fast-acting 
publisher who gets a card from a 
back issue. It would not then appear 
that he was lax in forwarding in- 
quiries. 


PROCESSING SEQUENCE for inquiries re- 
ceived by Machine Design, a publication of 
Penton, Cleveland, includes steps shown top 
to bottom of page: 1. Inquiry cards are 
sorted, screened, and checked on receipt; 2. 
Data from cards are typed on ledger; 3. At 
same time, punched tape is produced which 
in turn moves into card punch which trans- 
lates every circled number on every card 
into separate punch cards; 4. Inquiry slips 
in duplicate are printed by tabulator into 
which punch cards are fed after sorting; 5. 
Tabulators keep track of number of inquiries 
on each item and also produce slip showing 
cumulative totals; 6. Finished stacks of in- 
quiries are ready for mailing in three work- 
ing days. 


On a given sheet naming 25 inguir 
ers, for example, one may have jp 
quired only 48 hours ago, and anothe 
may have inquired ( according to ow 
survey) as much as 48 days ago, jj 
the advertiser knew which was whic, 
he would be able to exercise the moy 
suitable method of following each 
inquiry. 

e Duplicate inquiry forms » 
also sent to the advertiser, 
agency in only 41 out of 112 cass 

Comment: “Most of the agencis 
for our accounts ask us to hold they 
copies until budget time when we the 
send the year’s copies.” 

Publishers accumulate a quanti 
of inquiries for each advertiser belam 
forwarding them to the advertiser 
36 out of 116 cases only. Most pb 
lishers who do accumulate i 


claim that they mail them weekly, 


? 
W eak Points in Systems 2 


The typical reader-service syste 
has at least three weak points, eachd 
which is capable of reenforcement: 

1. The time it takes to proces 
cards after they are received. Thi 
can be shortened by automation eithe 
within the publisher's organization « 
by an outside specialist. 

2. The time those inquiriesit 
in the publisher’s office befor 
he transmits a batch. Where it 
matter of the cost of addressing a 
stamping envelopes, perhaps the a 
vertiser could supply a quantity of his 
own business-reply envelopes. 

3. Too many advertisers don! 
handle the requests promptl 
This is as true as it is unfortunate 
for it is known that the prospect’ it 
terest flags while he awaits reply. 

The industrial marketing sys 
has, in reader-service cards, a pow 
ful selling tool already designed, buit 
and functioning which it has ™ 
learned to utilize fully. More sp 
by the publisher in forwarding ® 
quiries and more speed by the adver 
tiser in following them up will ® 
evitably bring to bear more fully be 
potency of the well-developed sr 


service card system. 
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By Fred Ohlrich 
ERHAPS it will be well to estab- 


lish what is meant by a small 
agency. | shall be talking about an 
organization of eight persons. One 
has sales, merchandising, and broad 
technical background. One is a grad- 
uate engineer. There is a media direc- 
tor with experience in basic media 
mechanics, rates, and 
Others are a production manager well 
versed in the economics and _ tech- 
niques of production; a layout and 
fine-arts artist; a paste-up and illus- 
tration artist; an accountant, and a 
secretary, 
This agency was founded in March 
1983, the depth of the great depres- 
sion and a period when hard sell was 


procedures. 


Fred Ohlrich is president of Merchandis- 
ng Advertisers, Inc.. Mount Prospect, 
lll. Picture above shows Mr. Ohlrich 
and his agency. 
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MEDIA SELECTION 
By the Small . 
Industrial Agency 


How an agency of eight persons stresses 

study of editorial content and a “sixth sense” 
based upon 28 years of experience in efficient 
media planning. Other small industrial 
agencies may find in this example some parallel 


to their own experiences. 


not only desired but a “must.” This 
agency has operated on a policy of 
“how good” and not “how big.” It’s 
policy has paid good dividends, re- 
sulting in an average account life of 
12 years, which means that some of 
the accounts have been on the agen- 
cy’s books 20 years and more. 


An Industrial Advertising Agency 


We are talking about an industrial 
advertising agency equal to its task 
of fully counselling its clients in me- 
dia, marketing, merchandising, and 
promotion. In fact, this organization 
takes an interest in its clients’ needs 
in trade shows, distribution, catalogs, 
direct mail, sales promotion materials, 
and the coordination of all of these 
departments to satisfy the specific 
market. 

In this agency with 20-odd accounts, 
really odd by the standards of most 


consumer agencies, advertising media 
selection is largely a matter of apply- 
ing 30 years experience in industrial 
advertising and marketing. In some 
cases, the customer has his own favor- 
ite media, and if it has consistently 
produced the business he wants, there 
is no question about agreeing with 
his choice. 


Danger of a Media Rut 


Clients whose business is running 
along quite well are inclined to get 
into a rut. They make a good product. 
They advertise in the same media 
year after year, sometimes not even 
changing the appearance of their ad- 
vertisement for several years. How- 
ever, we are not satisfied with clients 
who are 100 percent satisfied. Par- 
allel to a careful selection of media to 
reach known markets, there is a con- 
tinual search for new markets in 
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which the products of our clients can 
be exploited. 


Search for a New Market 


An example of this is a client 
making electronic flash equipment for 
photography. By just a minor change 
in its design, this flash unit can be 
adapted to be used in outdoor spectac- 
ular signs as a flashing spot of light 
to dramatize the action of the sign. 
Here was a new market for the prod- 
uct, a market for which we as an 
agency were in the best position to 
recommend the media that would 
reach the outdoor electric sign mar- 
ket. This development has opened a 
new market for our client’s product, 
likely to be greater than his original 
market. 

How do we keep abreast of the cur- 
rent trends and the markets for our 
customer's products? How can we 
recommend media with the certainty 
that they will serve our client's pur- 
pose ¢ 

It can’t be done in an eight-hour 


five-day week. 


Reading of Publications 


It requires a substantial amount of 
homework—homework that consists 
of scanning and often reading very 
carefully the editorial content of 
nearly 100 magazines a month. Only 
when you have done this for some 
time do you sense the feel of the 
market, the trends in industry, and 
the stimulation of seeing new ideas 
that. in turn, create more ideas. 

The vice-president of our firm is 
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a graduate engineer—he reads the 
long-haired highly technical publica- 
tions, noting and clipping items of 
interest. Obviously, his analysis of a 
publication’s editorial standard will 
be to satisfy the wants and likes of an 
engineer. Is it technical enough? Too 
technical? Is it flavored with enough 
“how-to” and general meaty informa- 
tion to make the engineer accept and 
respect that publication as an author- 
ity in its field? Therein lies the real 
advertising value. 

My taste is for the marketing and 
business publications with a some- 
what broader interpretation of the 
technical aspects. We both scan the 
advertising publications and the Wall 
Street Journal for items of interest 
to our clients. This teamwork pays 
off. We have first-hand information 
on media and a knowledge of the 
editorial slant of the publications that 
can be acquired in no other way. Of 
course we refer to Standard Rate & 
Data Service for statistic informa- 
tion; circulation; territorial distribu- 
tion; rates and closing dates. Before 
doing this, we know the nature of the 
publication and the type of readers to 
whom it will appeal. This largely 
governs our recommendations to the 
clients and certainly it indicates to us 
the type of copy and layout that is 
in keeping with the editorial context. 


A Client Selling Power Supplies 


Not so long ago we were presented 
with the problem of recommending 
the media for a firm that makes a 
line of direct-current power supplies, 
operating from commercial alternat- 
ing current lines. Fortunately we know 








the nature of the product and js 
applications, although we have ny 


been active in this market for som 
time. 

The first step was to select fro 
Standard Rate & Data Service th 
names and addresses for all the pub 
lications that could be considered, | 
form letter was sent to each, requet 
ing information on the possible ir 
terest of their readers in this produc 
line. We solicited information fron 
47 publications. We also requeste 
sample copies of each for presentation 
to our customer. 


47 Publications Read 


The response was prompt and ven 
informative. Our first step was 
read all the publications, page h 
page, advertisements and editorish 
where applicable to the subject 
which we were interested. The weal 
of information acquired in this 
was almost unbelievable. Papers thé 
we thought were strictly on the fring 
of this client’s market turned up wit 
editorial material that definitely » 
dicated reader interest in direct a 
rent power systems. Others that 4 
first glance appeared to be loge 
choices were slanted to other interes 
and were obviously not suited to he 
promotion. 

Out of the 47, eight appeared to 
absolutely necessary to reach the # 
sired market and then we were fa 
with another dilemma. The clit 
wanted to hold his budget to 4m 
mum until he could see some retu® 
for his advertising. The only wilt 
tion to this appeared to be the 
of fractional page space. We could 
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ielieve that alternate issues would do. 
Only by appearing in each of the 
selected papers ¢ onsistently, could we 
hope to have the impact necessary to 
timulate sales. However. by planning 
fractional page space, with enlarged 
reprints for the field sales force, we 
felt that we could secure the sales 
response. 


Effort in Little Ads 


lt meant that just as much effort 
and planning had to go into these 
little ads as would be needed for a 
page of space, in fact more punch 
and better headlines had to be planned 
to compete with larger advertise- 
ments. For this we relied upon the 
time-tested appeal. Our headlines had 
to do with his economy rather than 
our product. Down in the copy we tie 
the product to his economy in a way 
that links the two inseparably. 

In another case, a few years ago, 
a capital-investment item manufac- 
turer which we were seeking as a 
cient had been advertising full pages 
in four publications for several years 
vith little more than prestige claimed 
for results, After carefully analyzing 
the market and potentials, we set out 
© convince this prospect that his 
problem was really two-fold, and with 
é change from full pages in the 
limited number of papers to frac- 
tional pages on a consistent basis in 
four times as many papers, he could 
tot lose. An entirely different tack in 
‘py, using hard-sell, was also nec- 

This was one of those cases that 
“as met with the question: “How 
‘we sell this kind of equipment 
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with fractional page advertising when 
we can’t do so with full pages?” The 
answer was very simple, because we 
had carefully studied the media pic- 
ture and determined that the papers 
being used were by no means first- 
line selections. Moreover, the copy 
could never accomplish more than 
prestige, and we had our doubts 
about that. Finally given the go-ahead, 
a complete change of media was put 
into effect. with change of copy slant 
and use of fractional pages. 


Program of $20,000 


The net result from a limited pro- 
gram of $20,000 all-inclusive for the 
year was more than 1,150 inquiries of 
good quality received within the first 
nine months of the program as com- 
pared with approximately 400 in- 
quiries from the full-page program of 
the previous year. 

A careful check was kept on sales 
resulting from these inquiries over 
the first 10-months’ period, record- 
ing only initial orders, small as they 
were, and new accounts added to the 
books. The net result was that the 
initial business actually paid for the 
advertising program. This is not 
meant to imply that we advocate frac- 
tional pages for all programs . . . but 
rather that such evaluation of an ad- 
vertiser’s needs go hand in hand with 
careful selection of media. 


The Little New Client 


Then there is the little new client 
with a good product and very little 
no advertising experience, 


money, 





just a world of enthusiasm for his 
brainchild. He walks in the door with 
an air of timidity, fearful that he is 
too small even to talk to a professional 
advertising agency. 

He has a patent on a method of 
coloring salt harmlessly. Yes, plain 
old sodium chloride that you sprinkle 
on a steak, only with this salt it 
doesn’t disappear or blend into the 
juice leaving some doubt about how 
much you put on. He has it in as- 
sorted pastel colors in crystal glass 
salt-shakers and a clear plastic box. 
Pink for the ladies, blue for the 
gentlemen, chartreuse for status seek- 
ers, and a delicate shade of green 
for formal dinners in the White 
House. 

Speaking quite seriously, he said, 
“] want to get this product in all the 
big grocery and chain stores through 
the wholesale channels of distribution, 
but I can’t afford to go into Life, 
Look, and the Saturday Evening Post, 
where there could be created a de- 
mand for colored salt. What do you 
recommend?” 


A Mail-order Business 


We could have said, “Get lost.” but 
he was so sincere and the colored 
salt was so unique, it seasoned our 
thoughts. There was one 
point before he could buy a 
four-color page in Life, he was going 
to need some green sheet salt printed 
by the Treasury. What was the quick- 
est way to get some return, some prof- 
its on which to work? 

We could think of nothing faster 
mail-order where 


obvious 


than a business 
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«ee Small Agency... 


MEDIA CONFERENCE brings entire staff 
together at conference table: (Seated 
left to right) Mrs. Hubbell; Cliff Rees- 
man, advertising manager of Grayhill, 
Inc., a client; Mr. Ohlrich; Mr. Kennedy; | 
and (standing) Mr. Tipton, and Lynn 
Thomas, secretary 


there would be direct return. Our 
media department came up with the 
answer. This salt in its crystal shak- 
ers, neatly gift-packaged was a natural 
for the Diners’ Club magazine. Later, 
we could plan on using mass media 
with other colors, but the initial im- 
pact would be exclusively Diners’ 
Club with special colors for Diners’ 
Club only. Only a person with a 
Diners’ Club Credit Card could buy 
this exclusive gift, to add to its snob 
appeal. 

When the product has market ac- 
ceptance, we'll recommend the trade 
journals to reach the chain grocery 
market. 


Publicity and Media Selection 


We send out the usual run of pub- 
licity releases on new products of 
our clients. Now and then a publica- 
tion in which we have not been ad- 
vertising will show a strong interest 
in such publicity. It will literally pull 
its head off. We check these returns 
carefully. If they are genuine pros- 
pects and our client’s sales force se- 
cures some orders from these leads, it 
is good evidence that that publication 
is reaching the market we want. If one 
of the publications on the established 
schedule hasn’t been pulling its weight, 
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we recommend running the same ad 
in the new media. Results are the best 
space salesmen for any publication. 


Idea from a Representative 


Speaking of space salesmen imme- 
diately brings to mind one who was 
always welcome. He never called 
unless he had some new idea or pro- 
motion all planned. We couldn't 
afford to ignore him. One time he 
came in with a proposition by which 
he thought we could get a private 
brand manufacturer as an account. 
The manufacturer had never been 
known to advertise. This private 
brand firm had three major accounts, 
the loss of any one of which would 
have been a serious blow. 

His idea was to sell this prospective 
client insurance against the loss of 
one of his major accounts. The meth- 
od was to publicize the house brand 
of the product with a double appeal in 
each ad: 1. Sell the retail dealers on 
the house name; 2. Write sufficient 
technical data in each advertisement 
to sell the dealer’s service personnel. 
The theory was that when it was 
necessary to go into the market under 
their own name, the technical help in 
the background would already be sold 
on the product and willing to endorse 


it to the dealer. 

It was a beautiful idea that netted 
the space salesman a 12-times’ cm 
tract for two color pages, and netted 
us a new client. But the whole thing 
backfired. The private brand technial 
advisers became so sold on the prot 
uct that they wouldn't consider ay 
other source. To make matters won 
a larger firm became interested aml 
bought out the private brand fim 
lock, stock, and barrel. They hal 
their own advertising agency. 

In general, space salesmen a 
bright-eyed alert individuals with: 
tremendous fund of marketing know 
edge. We consult them freely, a 
value their help very much in evaluat 
ing media. 


Editorial Evaluation 


Media selection in the small agent 
may not-be so scientific as it is ino 
larger competitors where data can be 
fed into a computer and the answe 
come out on a tape. However, ® 
believe there are facts that cannot be 
programed on a computer; there * 
our own evaluation of the 
contents of each publication and ! 
reliable sixth sense that comes 
with years of experience (to supp 
our recommendations. ) i 
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_..double your 
chances-to-sel! 
cosmetics 


—or any other health and beauty 
aid—with every dollar you 
invest in the Digest 


Every time an advertisement is seen, it has a 
chance-to-sell. And nationwideresearch by Politz* 
has measured these chances-to-sell to magazine 
readers recently buying cosmetics: 


In the Digest . .20,148,000 

9,892,000 
In the Post 7,379,000 
In Life 6,183,000 


Chances-to-sell to these buyers per dollar in- 
vested in a 4-color page are illustrated at the 
left. As you can see, the Digest provides about 
twice as many chances-to-sell as its nearest com- 
petitor . . . typical of the advantage you get 
advertising any type of product in Reader’s 


Digest. Let the Digest sell your product! 
*Source: Alfred Politz Media Studies 
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1, Say it with posters. Copy in this consumer 
magazine page for Signal Oil Company is built 
around three outdoor posters that tell the story 
quickly and simply. This technique was used for 
advertisements in Saturday Evening Post, Life and 
Look; and it was adapted for use in TV commercials. 


To Relate Outdo 











ANNOUNCER 


Oh your Shell Service Statior 


Makes this dec larati or 


Cars love Shell 


3. Animated cars drive 

to poster up fo center 
position on poster. 
Hold. 


Come on in. 


MUSIC OUT 


J WALTER TROMOSON COW 








board which will Be shows wa ft 


650,000,000 RB ESSI0RS UT te 
potentiat tor tms outa 025 tag 


The public prefers steel. wer wor rcoer sera suet ge 
today s cars dus abehty and stwie Contingrag surveys By Aired Pobty tar 
Drove that yeuple grefer steel throughuul automodde, They demand steels 
Streagit dependapiiity and quabty ts protector of resale valve 

Were i: how we re gowing [he public even greate: awareness 

@! ste! Bult om quality 

Billboards. Showings 10 ine leading automotive markets aol ex 
millions 0! people have a polenta umpression tolai of wer | adken 
Network Television. Commerciats on ine popuia Hate State See 
Rows and on che daytume | Love Lucy Snow Jotai audvence 133.000.000 
Magazines. Coior'e! .preats The Satwrtay {vewng Post ats 0 Ut 
magaziee Potential impressions 102 04 000 


Capitaiize on the public's long standing preference ‘or stee! « atemebies 


(6s8) United States Steel Use steel as a selling feature 


sat $4) ate 














2. Animate outdoor on TV. As shown in this story- 
board for Shell Oil Company, animation of TV poster being 
put together can build recognition value of same themes 
on big boards. 
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3. Merchandise in trade papers. U. S. Ste ™ 
many other advertisers, uses colorful outdoor posters 
visual evidence of advertising support. This page 
published in Automotive News. 
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jo Other Media 


iW Ayer & SON, INC. 


PROGRAM “TODAY IN NEW YORK” 
FACILITIES WRCA~TV, NEW YORK 


Geet 4BOWARD D. JOHNSON COMPANY 
"OKT GENERAL RESTAURANT -- STEAKS 


LENGTH 


$8 LOGO 
HOWARD JOHNSON'S RESTAURANT AND LOGO 
‘OAL=BROILED STEAK 


: 
: LS CHARC 
: MS CHARCOAL-BROILED STEAK, KNIFE AND FORK 
: ‘TCU CHARCOAL-BROILED STEAK 


DATE AS SCHEDULED time AS SCHED. 


ONE MINUTE LIVE AND TELOP 
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4, Illustrate with outdoor poster. Familiar scene 
in this New York Times page is also an automatic tie- 






















BILIBOARD: “NEXT STOP HOWARD JOHNSON'S” 
vaygo AUDIO 
1) EE OF NS ANNICR AT NEWS 1) ANNCR: How long has it been 
1K AMD PAN WITH AS HE 
(GASSES TO COMM'L AREA WITH since you've had a really good 
BARD JOMNSON'S LOGO IN BG | 
M@ MINIATURE POSTER “NEXT steak? Well, if you've been in 
$0? HOWARD JOHNSON'S” ON : 
COMERCIAL COUNTER. the mood for a juicy steak done 
just the way you like it, here's | 
sand the perfect place to go ... | 
= CU REVEAL BOARD 2) Howard Johnson's ... your “Host 
- "NEXT STOP HOWARD | 
" *s." of the Highways." Make the | 
| 
- bright orange roof your next stop! | 
—— ma NT ieee —————.._} 
— STOO OO Ol 
fem ’ 
1) SK TO MINIATURE BILLBOARD 7) Howard Johnson's ... your “Host 
7 “EE STOP HOWARD JOHNSON'S." ‘ 
eed of the Highways." 
nm . . . 
nem j 
‘ecb. 
- Steel, it 
f posters 
5 pagt * 
6, Post a poster, This 
poster within a_ poster 
provides Ford Comet 
with means of display- 
ing two models. Objec- 
tive here is double im- 
pact in medium valued 
for its repetition value. 
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in device for the Gasoline Tax Education Committee. 


5. Use miniature outdoor 
poster as TV prop. Script (left) 
for Howard Johnson TV commercial 
directs camera man to zoom-in on 
vutdoor miniature set up on desk of 
announcer. As in this case, big ad- 
vantage of using outdoor in other 
media is repetition of same ideas. 











PHOTO BY COM} 


Concentrated COVERAGE where it counts. 


Applying the pressure where it does the most good is a family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sundy 
proven principle in child upbringing, and it is even more Supplements, Radio and T.V. thins out, there is no subst 
important in advertising to really reach the target effectively tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 54% COVERAG 
with concentrated COVERAGE where it counts most. of all families. 

New York, Chicago and Philadelphia are the pivotal Further, in 227 Industrial North and East counties- 
markets where pre-selling of millions of heavy spending which account for over 27% of total U. S. Food and Gro 
customers through adequate advertising combines with the store sales FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP delivess 
mass sales volume of giant self-service super markets to audience of 44% of all families. 
produce over 17% of all U. S. Food and Grocery store sales. Concentrate COVERAGE where it counts... Wil 

In these compact, most profitable markets where the FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP. 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 
New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


F / R S T Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


MARKETS GROUP Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE * COLORGRAVURE 


Mew Yorn 17, 4... News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894* CHICAGO 11, Ill, Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043> SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7846* LOS ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Doaleverd, 
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CHICAGO 
The Market and Its Media 


i the market and its media are affected by population changes between 1950 and 1960. 


; 


market third largest in U.S., with 6.8 mil- 
in population, 2.1 million households. 

= cent of population of Chicago metropolitan 
‘@mplex now in suburbs, compared with 35 per 
cent in 1950. 

Chicago city population down 4 per cent i in decade, 
giburban population up 68 per cent. 

Retail sales up 51 per cent in Chicago complex in 
‘teade, Although retailing in suburbs has grown 
= Chicago City retains more than half of 

dollar volume of market. 
atket is made up of eight counties, six in Illinois 
ol in Indiana. 

City has evolved from a trading to a manufacturing 
center. 

Shoppingcenters growing rapidly, with night shop- 
ping an important characteristic. 


CHICAGO MARKET is the third largest in the 
States. Its vital statistics are: 
rn million population 
‘21 million households 
#00 billion in retail sales (up from $9.8 billion in 
January 1960) 
other giant metropolitan markets, its suburbs are 
ing rapid growth (from 1950 to 1960 a 68 per 
cent increase j in suburban population and an 80 per cent 
‘erease im suburban households). In population and 
emholds its City area is numerically just about where it 
‘en {actually a 4 per cent decrease in population 
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Four major newspapers and almost 300 others, daily, 
weekly, and Sunday. The influence of two famed 
newspaper families. 

In television, four major stations, seeking competi- 
tive images through program variations. Local live 
shows are important. Growth of TV viewing, espe- 
cially in the suburbs, significant to advertisers. 

Radio a 32-station market, with individual stations 
trying to separate themselves from the mass. FM 
growing in importance. 

Factors in outdoor and transit advertising: the 
media for the mobiles are changing. Outdoor splits, 
rotary plans, coverage. Transit patterns are shift- 
ing. Terminal advertising for commuters. 

Nature of magazine coverage and the significance of 
geographical splits. Media for ethnic groups, par- 
ticularly Negro radio and newspapers. 


and a 2 per cent decline in households) , but the character 
of the City itself is undergoing significant changes. 

As a retailing center it continues to outpace most other 
American Metropolitan Markets, and exhibits consider- 
able current growth (up 51 per cent in total retail sales 
from 1950 to 1960) as well as future potential for growth. 
Although the suburbs show the greatest increases in retail- 
ing of all kinds, Chicago City still retains more than half 
of the retail dollar volume in the Metropolitan Market as a 
whole. And in such lines as apparel and home furnish- 
ings, Chicago City does about two-thirds of the business. 

Geographically, the Metropolitan Market is made up of 
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eight counties (six in Illinois and two in Indiana), 
ing a great 4,653-square-mile crescent at the foot of La 
Michigan and spreading inland over what was onggy 
flat, farm land. These eight counties make up 
Bureau of the Census defines as the Chicago Metre 
“Complex.” 

It includes the Census-defined Standard Metro 
Statistical Area of Chicago (six counties: Cook, 
Kane, Lake, McHenry, and Will in Illinois) and @ 


Hammond-East Chicago (two counties: Lake and 





in Indiana). It is an area in which there is still ro¢ 
considerable suburban expansion as housing develop 


continue to take over the farms (most recent figures 5 


11,412 farms in the eight-county area, and farm j 


of over $150 million). 
Suburban Growth 


Chicago City is contained within Cook County 
covers only part of its area. The balance of Cook 
an inner ring of suburbs where tremendous gro 
occurred in recent years. The following table shows 
lation change in some-fast-growth municipalities 
Cook from 1950 to 1960!: 

North of Chicago 1950 1960 % 
Skokie 14,832 59,358 
Morton Grove 3,926 20,708 

Vorthwest 
Des Plaines 14,994 34,846 
Arlington Heights 8,768 27,826 

West 
Hillside 2,131 7,848 
Franklin Park 8.899 18,260 

South 


Homewood 5,887 13,296 
Markham 2.753 11,627 


1\Chicago Tribune data service 


Outside of Cook lies the outer ring of Illinois subure 
Population growth in some key suburbs spotted im 





band matched growth in the inner suburbs from 190W 
1960, although the outer ring still contains much fam 
acreage. In number of homes 1960 vs. 1950, Chicag 


“ s ) a 
City alone decreased (down 2 per cent); the balanced jg" ¥ 


urbs \— 
the Chic 


Cook (inner ring of suburbs) was up 97 per cent a! 
whole; the other Illinois counties in the Complex (oute 
ring of suburbs plus farm land) were up 10 per cent. 
























The two Indiana counties in the Complex compris: 
fast-growth concentration of heavy industry that is 9H Employ 
ling over into Illinois and tending to encircle the City wa Impor 
new factories, assembly plants, warehouses, and integral H employn 
central office-manufacturing compounds. Market exp been wr} 
sion follows industrial expansion, with small-home devel I fora So} 
ments sprouting like mushrooms. Number of homes® Chicago, 
the two Indiana counties rose 24 per cent from 1950! a tradin, 
1960. consider 

Growth patterns are expected to continue. By 198 1959, 
according to the Chicago Community Inventory P°%@ in cont, 
pared for the City by the University of Chicago, por Philadel 
bined. | 
WATERWAYS, always important, will play increasingly impoo HE of agric 


role in Chicago economy as St. Lawrence Seawoy traffic nity bu 
on Chicago River and Lakefront beyond. "7 


hoto: Ewing Galloway 
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ation will reach 9.8 million (58 per cent in the sub- 
utts|—almost half again as many people as now in 
the Chicago Complex. 


Employment and Income 


Important to the market as a whole is the nature of 
‘mployment and income in the area. A good book has 
wen written on the subject, “Metropolitan Chicago,” by 
bara Solomon and Zarko G. Bilbija of the University of 
Chicago, They point out that Chicago has evolved from 
+ trading to a manufacturing center—a trend subject to 
‘onsiderable acceleration in recent years. From 1950 to 
1959, Chicago factory construction came to $1.6 billion 
" contract value— more than similar construction in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and St. Louis com- 


bi oy ' 
ned. Tt moved into manufacturing first as a processor 


of - . 

" tgricultural products from the surrounding commu- 
hit j ; 

Y, but now finds itself strongly linked to five metal- 
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working industries: electrical machinery, non-electrical 
machinery, primary metals, fabricated metals, and instru- 
ments and miscellaneous products. These industries pro- 
duce more than half of Chicago’s income from outside 
its own area. Other manufacturers produce another 
quarter of “export income,” and the remaining quarter 
of “exports” are in the form of wholesale and retail 
trade, and financial and other services. Locally-oriented 
business, of course, also contributes to total market val- 
ues (including $200 million brought into Chicago by 
conventions and trade shows), but it is the “export” 
businesses that jack up the Chicago market to a point 
where spendable income per household? rides well above 
the national average: at $8,060 compared with $6,417 
in total U.S. 

Factors contributing to this are: 

1. Relatively small role in the Chicago economy of 


traditionally lower-pay farm workers. 


2SRDS May 1961 
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Chicago Metro Market: 
1960 vs. 1950 


Chicago City 
3,522,100 
3,663,700 

—4I% 
1,098,430 
1,116,390 

—2% 

5,971,292,000 

4,568 850,000 

n% 
1,150,135,000 

895,534,000 

2% 
216,682,000 
145,125,000 

49% 
470,163,000 


#3 


a2 33 


20688 «RR FF 


SOURCE. Standard Rate & Dote Service, July 1, 1960, ond Jenvory 1, 1950. Date ore besed on 
Bureey of (ensus information ond de not toke into account miner changes in desuficahen 
and interpretation of store types. 


(1) Gry: Ghicage city timits. 

(2) Counties fer both 1960 and 1950 date: Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake, McHenry and Will 
iMinors, and Lake and Porter, indiana. 

(3) Suburbs Counties listed wn footnote (7) above — minus Chicage City. 





2. Relatively high rate of employment: 83 per cent 
of men more than 14 years old in Chicago work com- 
pared with 78 per cent nationally; and 39 per cent of 
Chicago women more than 14 work compared to 29 
per cent nationally.’ 

3. Relatively 


high-output 


high concentration of employment in 


industries: durable goods manufacture, 


wholesale trade, and finance. Importance of metal- 
working and large-size, modern factories with high levels 
of output per worker are contributing elements. 

4. Relatively small impact of general recessions on 
employment compared with other industrial centers. Un- 
employment in January of this year was only 6.5 per 
cent in Chicago compared to 7.1 per cent in Los Angeles 
and 19.9 per cent in Pittsburgh. 

5. Chicago’s undisputed position as a transportation 
center in Mid-America, geared now to new methods of 
transportation: via the St. Lawrence Seaway and by air 
travel through the giant rebuilding of O’Hare Inter- 


national Airport into the Idlewild of the Mid-west. 
3U.S. Census of Population, 1950 
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The market is dotted with shopping areas and drive 
shopping centers in the suburbs. The Chicago Tribus, 
listed and described 64 Major Shopping Areas jp 195) 
in its “Shopping Center Study,” giving not only tg) 
volume in each Center but also share of customers jp 
the total market. According to this study, the leadin 
areas were: 

Share of 


Customers 
59% 


came 
. Irving-Milwaukee- : 
Cicero ( Northwest) 6 
. Belmont & Central 
(Northwest) 5 
. Downtown Evanston 5 
. Downtown Hammond 5 
2. Downtown Gary 4 
3. Harlem-Irving Plaza 
(Northwest) 4 
. Woodmar 
(Hammond) 4 


1. Chicago Loop 
2. 63rd and Halsted 

(South Side) 13 
3. Old Orchard 

(Skokie) ll 
. Evergreen Plaza 

(Far South) 10 
. Downtown Oak Park 10 
. Lincoln, Belmont & 

Ashland (North) 6 
7. Hillside 

(West Central) 6 

























The leading retailers were: 


Share of 
Customers 
. Marshall Field 17% 
Sears-Roebuck 16 
. Goldblatt’s 13 
Carson, Pirie, Scott 11 
Wieboldt’s 
The Fair 
Maling Bros. 
Mandel Bros. 


. J. C. Penney 

. Neumode 

. O'Connor & Goldberg 
2. Polk Bros. 
3. Lytton’s 

. Chas. L. Stevens 

. Montgomery Ward 


PND Reh 


The mobility of Chicago families, together with tk 
fact that many women work, has made night shopping a 
important characteristic of Chicago retailing. Downton 
Monday night is so important that the banks stay opa 
The department stores (except Marshall Field, which i 
open evenings in December only) and the smaller shop 
are open Mondays and Thursdays to 8:30 or 9:00 Pil 
Sears-Roebuck and Polk (the discounter) and Goldblati 
(low-price department store) are open every evening = 
most outlets. Friday is the biggest day for grocery shop 
ping, afternoon and evening. Thursday is growing = 
importance. 


NEWSPAPERS 
Two Giant Combines and 289 Others 


There are almost 300 newspapers in the 8-county (ti 
cago Metropolitan Complex, with total combined per is 
paid circulation of close to 5 million* (over two net 
papers per home in the market). Sixty per cent of t 
per-issue circulation, as taken here, is daily; forty pe 
cent weekly. Dominating the daily market (and the whol 
market in terms of total copies distributed week<d 
plus Sundays) are four great, big-city newspapers ow 
by two famous newspaper groups: 

Tribune, morning, 865,000 daily, with trustes © 
McCormick-Patterson Trust included on board of dit 
tors of Tribune Company, the owner. 

American, evening, 450,000 daily, owned by Tribe 
Company. 


4March 31, 1961, publisher’s statements 
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and driveiy syn Times, morning, 547,000 daily, Marshall Field, “ 
1g0 Tribu, ary ion Coverage 


eas in oy Bi’ Vows, evening, 538,000 daily, Marshall Field, Jr. 
t only tol Be r 4 6U (ts A 
” 


ustomers jp fhe other general dailies account for 10 per cent of the 
the leading ul daily circulation. Seven per cent is foreign language 


ilies. One per cent is the leading Negro paper, the 


Shares HM [elender. 


Customes in the week]; field there are 10 general ABC audited 


ee- ‘ “ 
west) 6 wublications with 16 per cent of the total weekly paid 
atral : vylation; 170 additional weeklies (as listed in the 
anston ; \W. Aver Directory) with 72 per cent: and 11 foreign- 
mmond § ' —— ® nor oc 

ry gy anguage weeklies with 12 per cent. 7 
Plaza \dd to this a total combined circulation of 2.4 million 


‘ ‘uday for the three of the big dailies with Sunday edi- 





4 Bb sus (all of them carrying supplements) : 


Tribune, 1,209.000—the First 3 Markets Group paper, papers and frequency is part of the plan. Both the Sun- 


yrying Metro Sunday Comics, Tribune Sunday Maga- Times and Daily News and the Tribune studies indicate 


sine, Magazine of Books. : daily penetration as follows: 
Shar HA American, 572.000 — American Weekly, Puck — The 
Customs onic Weekly, and Leisure. 


Sun-Times, 660,000 — Parade, Metro Sunday Comics, 


Sun-Times: In a typical day, individual Chicago daily 
newspapers are read by from 19 to 38 per cent of Chica- 


aie ; goans (81 to 62 per cent may be missed by a one-paper, 
aberg : et o ‘ -e macazi ¢ "V -pleEw R . e 
\unday-Midwest ¢ olor gravure magazine, and 7 ‘ wen Ww. eneiien tun. 

ews s ave a Sund:z dition, b as . den is 
The News does not have a Sunday editio ut has a Tribune: Regular readers of individual Chicago 


3 
3 
; geial Saturday evening edition (circulation 526,000) 


Vard dailies (four issues a week) are situated in from 25 to 
tut carries This Week, comics, TV News and Chicago 48 per cent of households (75 to 52 per cent may be 
lile Roto. Family Weekly is distributed in the Indiana missed by a one-paper buy). 

or with tem “ment of the market with the Sunday edition of the The newspaper buyer can do three things to solve this 

bessliil (ary Post-Tribune (Sunday cheutation 61,000). Sub- fracturing of the daily newspaper market. 

Downton i 70a Today is distributed with 42 weeklies in the first 1. Use combination buys. He can move personal 

, stay ope full week of each month (total circulation 207,000 in 119 daily coverage up from as low as 19 per cent to as high 


P ( ities 1 “a > J ofe s - - 
d, which sag “mMumties In the area). The Negro Defender has a as 58 per cent by a two-paper buy, or as high as 66 per 


a “nr irculation 37.000). 
saller shes Saturday weekend edition (circulation 37,000) 


9:00 Pil 


Goldblatily @Y Supplements adds up to 3.2 million. This represents 


cent by a three-paper buy, says the Sun-Times. No 
Total combined circulation of the newspapers that three-paper buy, according to the Sun-Times, reaches 
less than 57 per cent penetration, and a four-paper buy 
atremendous amount of reading by a large percentage of reaches 72 per cent. 
the entire population. The extent of penetration of the 2. Increase frequency. He can move his four-paper 


four big dailies was outlined in 1961 by a study made 


growing i penetration on a typical day up from 72 per cent to 83 


= i ap Rea ae ates : r eS 
by v. R. Simmon: and Assoc iates in consultation with per cent by blitzing the newspaper market for a week (8 
ARF in the City and Retail Trading Zones for the news- 


: ; out of 10 Chicagoans read a daily newspaper in a typical 
papers of Field Enterprises, Inc. The study showed that 


week, says the Sun-Times; and the Tribune says that 


83 per cen ‘hicag 3 15 . , ng 
percent of Chicagoans 15 years old and more read 9 out of 10 Chicago households read a newspaper during 


one of the four dailies in a typical week; 72 per cent of a typical week). 


them read one of the four dailies in a typical day. 


ounty Chi Even | hined ea 3. Add Sunday to weekly scheduling. According 
mA ven larger combined coverage is indicé - - ; 
od per iss mare overage is indicated waen Sus to the Tribune, 91 per cent of Chicago households read 


( j } 5 3 ’ ¥ 
lay editions 
$ are inc , as s . , , . 
included, as in a survey made by For either a daily or a Sunday newspaper, and the household 


two new . P ~s 
ward Research, Inc., for the Tribune in the City and ais la ; ah 2 i 

rent of the Retai ‘ : os 5 : penetration for its own paper moves up from 48 per cent 
ail Trading Zones in 1959. This showed that regular . : ; 

forty pe i : he € Chi b daily to 63 per cent Sunday. 

: reade wi ~ a . sd ‘ag se- ° . ° ° 

1 the whot I 4 ere situated in 9] pr aoe 6 Chicago house The Chicago Tribune believes that it may not be 
olds, that 89 per cent of housewives 18 years old or more a ae ; : 

week-da't a ; necessary to use a combination of newspapers, and points 
were regular readers, and that 87 per cent of men 18 : 4 re a rae a 

pers owne ‘ to the big newspaper readership of its Sunday edition. 
tars old or more were regular readers. Furthermore, 
lewspaper reading its i ic consi — 

ail pape g habits in Chicago are consistent. item ty Selina 

d of dire 


Coverage by Combination The problem of penetration has intensified in the last 
by Tribute 10 years, as newspapers in Chicago—as elsewhere—have 
The daily newspaper audience is large, but it may not pursued the elusive homeowner into the suburbs. Total 

“asy to reach with sufficient coverage to satisfy broad market penetration has dropped for each of the four 


marketing requirements unless a combination of news- dailies and for each of the three Sunday editions. Their 
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J hi 
total combined circulation has just about stood still, 
while population and home ownership have exploded. 
However, the leading papers have not been unsuccessful 
in following their readers in some directions. 

The two morning papers, for example, have increased 
their combined daily sales in direct proportion to home 
ownership growth in the North, Northwest, and West sub- 
urban area as a whole (suburban Cook County, DuPage, 
Kane and McHenry Counties combined). In the suburban 
portion of Cook and in McHenry both the Tribune and 
the Sun-Times have increased Sunday penetration, and 
the Sun-Times has increased Sunday penetration in Lake 
and DuPage Counties. South and Southeast of the City 
in Will County in Illinois and in Lake and Porter Coun- 
ties Indiana, and in the City Trading Zone, both papers 
have lost penetration daily and Sunday. 

This pattern of gain and loss is more likely a reflection 
of the changing nature of family characteristic patterns 
in sections of the Chicago market than anything else. It 
reflects, at least in part, industrial growth South and 
Southeast of the City and growth of Negro population 
in the City Trading Zone. During the same period each 
newspaper has stepped up its non-advertising space budg- 
et, added features, and broadened editorial services; and 
thereby reduced duplication among readers who can now 


secure a greater variety of material in any one newspaper. 


Splits, ROP, and Discounts 


Regional splits are offered by the Tribune and Sun- 
Times on a regular basis. The Tribune has a three-way 
split of distribution North, West, and South on Thursday 
and Saturday; and on Sunday it carries a Neighborhood 
Section that splits the North segment into North and 
Northwest and the South segment into South and South- 
west (five sections on Sunday). It will-also distribute an 
8-page section to any segment of its audience an adver- 
tiser wants, a buy that has become popular with shopping 
centers for distribution with 100,000 or more copies of 
the paper. The Sun-Times split is three ways on Sunday: 
North, West, and South. 

Growth in importance of the regional splits can be 
measured in terms of linage in zoned editions of the 
Tribune (the first and most aggressive promoter of 
regionals) from 1950 to 1960, a 107 per cent increase 
during a period when its total linage rose 31 per cent. 
In 1960 it ran 17 per cent of total linage in zoned editions. 

All four papers have bulk and frequency discount 
plans; and the Tribune and the American have C-I-D dis- 
count plans. Also becoming more of a factor in news- 
paper buying and selling in Chicago is combination rates 
as the two owners tend to consolidate operations of their 
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morning-evening properties. The Sun-Times and News an 
now sold by one sales staff for everything except 
and combination rates for the two-paper buy are offered 
on national general advertising and on classified, Ty 
Tribune and American maintain different sales statis {oy 
retail, but on national and classified the same sales gag 
represents both papers. Combination rates are availa 
on classified and on special sections, and there is an ROP 
color surcharge discount for general advertisers Tuning 
the same plates in both papers. 
All four papers offer ROP color. The linage in ROPis 
all four Chicago papers has increased tremendously (q 
415 per cent compared to a total linage gain of 25 pergm 
from 1950 to 1960), but there is great opportunity fy 
further development of color advertising (in 1960 AQP 
represented only 4 per cent of total linage). 


Dollar and Linage Trends 


The Chicago newspaper market as a whole is a rising 
market. Linage for the four papers combined is wp 
per cent daily and 26 per cent for the three Sunday a 
tions 1960 vs. 1950. In dollars, the gains are 55 per cen 
daily and 41 per cent Sunday. ? 

During the 1950-60 period of expansion, the 7 
just about held its share of market daily and Sunday,h 
in linage and dollars. The News showed a gain in dolly 
only. The Sun-Times gained. The American lost. ~ 

Share of Market 1950 and 19607 4 
(In per cent total newspaper linage and dollar volume) — 
Linage : 
Daily 1950 
Tribune 40% 
American 16 


Sun-Times 
News 


Sunday 


Tribune 
American 
Sun-Times 


100% 
7Based on Media Records data, and dollar volume estin 
the Tribune. 

Although there are now only two groups owni 
large papers, an attempt is made to separate them a 
editorial purpose. The mergers appear to have been 
on the economics of publishing—particularly the 
tage of getting full use of printing plants by means 0 
printing morning and evening papers under single rook 

The Tribune bought the American from Hearst in 1% 
“as an investment.” Both papers are now printed in # 
plant. Offices are either in the same building or near 
Some other facilities (like the round-the-clock classi! 
service) are merged. But editorial operations are 0 
pletely separate. The Tribune is conservative Republics 
in sympathies, and calls itself “The World’s Gress 
Newspaper” competing with all other newspapers. 


As a Hearst paper, the American’s image was 
tional”; now it is publishing what R. L. Seidner of te 
American describes as a new “family paper aimed # 
skilled, craftsmen, and kindred occupational groups 
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iow Per Cemt of Viewers of Different Types Vary 
for Three Typical Chicago TV Shows* 


Baseball ' Great Music? 10thHeNews? 


21 


27 


40 


tducotion of Head of House 


27 


23 
cupation of Head of House 


rx) 


16 


37 


10 
14 


comprise 70 per cent of Chicago’s labor forcee—79 per cent 
of the American’s adult male reading audience.” 

The News was purchased by Marshall Field, Jr., of the 
Sut-Times from John Knight in January 1959. First con- 
rersations between Field and Knight were concerned with 
‘imply printing Knight’s paper in the Sun-Times plant. 
They wound up with the purchase. In mid-summer 1960, 
the News staff moved into the Sun-Times building, where 
—_ circulation and sales functions were merged and 
elitorial was set-up separately in adjoining rooms. The 
™ editorial staffs are directed separately by Marshall 
Field, Jr. The News is the more conservative of the two 
Papers; but both consider themseives independent. The 
*uTimes was Democratic until 1952 when Marshall 
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Field, Jr.. (now 45 and more conservative than his father) 


supported Eisenhower. 


Smaller Newspapers Community-oriented 


The smaller newspapers in the Chicago Metro Complex 
are oriented to the communities that they serve both in- 
side and around Chicago City. The great suburban 
growth in the last 10 years has given them a new lease 
on advertiser interest, and has resulted in the grouping 
of community papers in several areas for sales purposes 
—as well as the introduction of the supplement Suburbia 
Today as a vehicle for reaching the community audiences 
of 42 of the weeklies. 

The dailies in the group, in particular, have a dual role 
of service to Chicago commuters as well as to interests 
that are more local than Chicago-oriented. The com- 
munities in which the smaller dailies are situated are 
markets unto themselves in many respects: Waukegan 
(News-Sun), Wheaton (Journal), Woodstock (Sentinel), 
Gary (Post-Tribune), Hammond-East Chicago (Times), 
Valparaiso (Vidette-Messenger), and three cities in which 
the Copley Northern Illinois Group has dailies — Aurora 
(Beacon-News), Elgin (Courier-News), and Joliet 
(Herald-News). Also the Calumet in Chicago itself. Their 
total combined daily paid circulation runs to more than 
a quarter of a million. 

In the weekly field there are a very large number of 
independent community papers, plus several groups that 
either have combined ownership or have banded together 
in order to be a more convenient buy for regional and 
national advertisers. One of the newer developments 
along these lines is The Suburban Press Foundation, a 
cooperative research and development program for 36 
weeklies. The chains in this grouping include: Barring- 
ton Press (three weeklies), Lakeland Publishers (four 
weeklies), Pickwick Publications (eight weeklies), Star 
Publications (three weeklies), and Paddock Publications, 
with 14 weeklies. Its objective is to be, in effect, a Bureau 
of Advertising for Chicago suburban newspapers. 

Another development is the formation this year of 
Chicago Accredited Newspapers by William Stophlet 
Advertising, Chicago. This grouping brings together 36 
mid-week newspapers managed by four weekly operators: 
The Southtown Economist Group, The Garfieldian Publi- 
cations, Peacock Northwest Publications, and Leo Ler- 
ner’s Chicago North Side Newspapers. This group offers 
a total press run of more than 475,000 and a group open 
rate of $1.80. Chicago North Side accounts for more than 
200,000 of this total circulation, and Peacock for more 
than 60,000. Although this is not competitive with big 
city daily rates, it is a big reduction from the open rate 
for buying the newspapers in this group individually 
($4.01), and is a direct attack on two of the community 
weeklies’ sales problems: relatively high cost-per-thousand 
and multiple buying. 

A large number of Chicago dailies can also be pur- 
chased with one order by going through Weekly News- 
paper Representatives, New York, managed by Warren 
E. Grieb, who contracts with weeklies all over the United 
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States by the year to place advertising with them and 
handles the billing involved. 

Conspicuous by his independent stand among the lead- 
ing weekly publishers in Chicago is Richard L. Hollister. 
He has stayed aloof from Mr. Grieb’s operation, is not a 
member of the Chicago Accredited Newspapers set-up, 
did not join the Suburban Press Foundation, and does 
not distribute Suburbia Today. He has five weeklies 
with a combined circulation of over 26,000 in some of 
the best Northern suburbs. Two other important inde- 
pendent chain operators are John Kubick (with a com- 
bined circulation of almost 50,000 for his Life news- 
papers in four communities, sold in combination if 
desired) and Warren Stevens with two weeklies (Oak 
Leaves in Oak Park and Forest Leaves in River Forest). 

The five-year trend in weekly newspaper circulation in 
the eight-county Chicago Complex from 1957 to 1961 is 
indicated by a special tabulation made for MEpIA/scoPE 
by Weekly Newspaper Representatives, Inc. 

Number of publications listed has grown from 166 to 
205, and total combined circulation has gone up from 
1.0 million to 1.5 million. Average circulation per listing 
has risen from 6,102 to 7,460 (a 25 per cent increase). 
Growth patterns of individual publishers have been 
affected both by their own ability and the patterns of 
growth in the communities they serve. In fast-growing 
Des Plaines, for example, the Journal increased circula- 
tion 75 per cent in the last five years and the Suburban 
Times by 150 per cent. On the other hand, another well- 
known weekly, the Review in Evanston, an older, more 
settled community, is at just about the same circulation 
level as five years ago. In general, the weeklies in Cook 
County (serving the Inner Ring of Suburbs) and in Lake 
County (serving the fast-growth Northern Outer Suburbs) 
have shown the fastest growth — total combined circula- 
tion of weeklies up 62 per cent in Cook and up 37 per 


cent in Lake. 


TELEVISION 
Battle for Viewers via Local Live Shows 


Almost every home with appreciable purchasing power 
in the Chicago Metropolitan Complex has a TV set. Niel- 
sen, the most conservative estimator for this area (Figure 
2) says that 93 per cent of homes had TV as of Jan. 1, 
1960. SRDS says that 98 per cent were TV homes as of 
Jan. 1, 1961. ARB says that penetration is 94 per cent in 
its 27-county Chicago Survey Area as of March 1961. 

Whichever estimate you accept, the figure for TV 
homes is very close to total homes: in round figures, two 
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million TV homes in the Metro Complex. plus 400,09) 
TV homes in neighboring counties reached by Chicag, 
stations. These include portions of Wisconsin im the 
direction of Milwaukee (the 100 uv/m service contoy 
on WGN-TV’s coverage map cuts through the center 
that city) and portions of the State of Michigan acne 
the lake toward Grand Rapids. 

However, the edges of this broad coverage area yp 
closer to powerful stations in both of these cities, 
broadcasters claim at least 10 strong counties. All Qj 
cago TV stations find that signal strength and technicg 
reach is practically the same for all Chicago TV broad 
casters, transmitted from towers on top of downtow, 
office buildings (WGN-TV has the tallest, 914 feet abo 
the flat lake shore on top of the skyscraping Prudentis 
Building). The major differences lie in the extent » 
which each station’s programs attract total audiences ay 
types of audiences. 

The four stations in the market are: 

WBBM-TV, CBS owned and operated, Channel 2, mg». 
aged by Clark George. 

WBKB-TV, ABC owned and operated, Channel 7, ot 
est station in Chicago (airdated October, 1943), Sterling 
(“Red”) Quinlan as vice president and sales manager. 

WGN-TV, Independent, owned by Chicago Tribue 
Company, Channel 9 (airdated April, 1948), manage 
by Ward Quaal, executive vice president. 

WNBQ, NBC owned and operated, Channel 5, nev. 
est (airdated October 8, 1948), managed by Lloyd Yoder. 

The result is four, highly competitive. professionally. 
operated stations with well-known broadcasting titans « 
the helm of each. Average audience figures of the rating 
services indicate that in March of this year WBBM1) 
had the largest average audience and WGN-TV the smal 
est, with the other two stations quite close seconds i 


average audience sign-on to sign-off. However, each ¢ 
the stations was a clear first at one time or another 
Budget and objectives of different advertisers are likeh 
to call for very different selections of individual station. 


time. or combinations of stations. 


WBBM-TV’s Programing 


WBBM.-TV is a top CBS outlet. It features news a 
public service shows, seeking to maintain an image &! 
top news station in quality and audience. It has a 26m 
news department, sends its own news crews overseas, al 
makes sure that it has “complete newsmen who have s# 
for themselves what’s going on.” Locally it maintam 
technical crews for sports telecasts, and takes everythitt 
the CBS network sends on sports. 

It is moving enthusiastically into televised editors 
By the end of this year it will have aired four ma* 
editorials, each involving considerable preparation ® 
filming. In these, general manager Clark George delives 
the editorial comment himself. A recent and typical subjet 
was the backlog of personal injury cases in local cous 
suggesting a need for additional judges. Another wi 
university bond issue, presented after a month of filming 
They run 20-25 minutes on the air. 
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lus 400) Another part of this pattern of quality programing is 
- OLLI . . 
by Chi jgeussion-typ° shows, including “At Random,” midnight 


»54M., a local, live “Open End” type program — also 
acluding “Rebuttal,” a high-school debate series — also 
sduding local specials like a recent report on the problems 


SIN in the 
ice Contour 


1€ Center of re. “ps : . 
od progress in the City of Chicago sponsored by Illinois 


yj and a “Captain Kangaroo” musical for children 
gnsored by Certified Grocers. 
With this kind of programing, WBBM-TV seeks to 


wild its image as a quality station. It treasures the mail 


Zan acrog 


ze area are 
Cities, Th 
Ss. All Qj 


id technic! {wd telephone response that it gets to shows like “At 
TV broad Mf Random” as much as it does the share-of-audience figures, 
downtow, ud is pleased with the consistent audience it gets for its 


iyrated educational show Seminar 61, five days a week 


6% to 7:00 A.M. 
WBBM-TV seeks to convince advertisers that they need 


| feet abore 

Prudentig 
e extent t 
diences ani ff bw only one station. “If you saturate a top station,” 
ays Mr. George. “you get better penetration through a 
inde medium.” He finds Chicago a good local TV 
nel 2, map market, with consistent clients like Standard Oil of Indi- 
wa. Illinois Bell, and Commonwealth Edison contributing 


nnel 7, ok ME» sation dollar volume that exceeds network dollar 


3 P Sterlin: 
manager. 
‘0 Tribune 


+ Managel 


volume in Chicago. However, national spot sales exceed 
lal spot sales in dollars. For these dollars Mr. George 
inds “three tough competitors in this town.” 

One of these is WBKB-TV, run by one of TV’s great 
wksmen and novelists (the author of “Merger”) Sterling 


el 5, new “Red” Quinlan, of American Broadcasting Company. His 
oyd Yoder. sation has had a distinguished record since becoming the 
fessional @ sventh TV station established in the United States in 


1939, under the direction of John Balaban of Balaban 
and Katz. During World War II, the station was turned 
wer almost entirely to the Navy Department for naval 


ig titans a 
"the rating 
WBBM-1) 


the smal radar work. 
seconds it 
or, each (i VBKB-TV and Public Affairs 


r another 
are likel 


ial station. 


WBKB-TV is especially proud of its record for public 
dfairs broadcasting. It telecast the early Kefauver crime 
hearings, and more recently arranged for extensive cover- 
age of the Chicago segment of the Senate crime hearings. 
It hired a transcontinental cable and a station in Wash- 
ington, D. C. to secure coverage for them. Mr. Quinlan 


news ati finds that controversy makes good TV; and was pleased 
mage a! ‘0 note that in an image study by R. H. Bruskin Associ- 
; a 26-ma i ates of Chicago stations, his station was characterized as 
srseas, a0 “the excitement station.” He is programing to the 
have se younger American, seeking to build long-term audience 
maintais #@ "port. The Bruskin report also indicates that among 
everything HB people who hold a favorable attitude toward the station, 
jounger people (the 18-29 group) and those who watch 
editors fH TV most often are predominant. 
yur mij This station is also seeking to build locally through live 
ation 3% Programs. It is live from sign-on to 11:00 A.M. And 
ze delives it is developing such local specials as “Is Chicago De- 


lensible?” and “Argonne Revisited” as a regular part 
of its broadcasting plans. 

Network programs are also important to this ABC 
ntlet, especially in the evening. The line-up, for example, 
of shows over WBKB-TV last winter on Thursday eve- 
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nings ran from one popular Chicago show to another: 
“Donna Reed,” “Real McCoys,” “My Three Sons,” “Un- 
touchables.” This kind of network programing pays off 
locally. At present, WBKB-TV does not broadcast in 
color. However, it is tooled up for it, and can go to 
color at any time. 


WGN-TV’s Selective Programing 


Although WGN-TV, Inc. is owned by the Chicago 
Tribune Company, the TV station is completely separate 
in operation from the newspaper. It has its own sales 
offices in New York and Chicago, is represented by 
Edward Petry & Company, and has a 32-man news depart- 
ment that is shared with WGN radio. With no national 
afhliation or other network relationship, it has secured 
up to 90 per cent of its dollar volume from national 
advertisers. Increased emphasis is anticipated in the 
future on local advertisers. 

WGN-TV seeks to build its reputation as a general 
station, but has met with success by means of selective 
programing. Emphasis daytime, when it is strongest, is 
on women’s shows, and in the evening it has its own 
10:00 to 10:30 P.M. news roundup. It carries a lot of 
syndicated film, and is heavy in sports, a type of pro- 
graming where shared sponsorship by national advertisers 
is important. It can point to a larger share of audience 
than competitors at the time of broadcasting shows like 
Big 10 Basketball and Best of Bowling last winter. It 
has also been unusually successful with children’s shows 
in late afternoon. 

It is in its second year of telecasting all home day 
games of the White Sox and Cubs in color (color sets 
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are estimated at 2 per cent of TV homes in the market). 
It’s total color telecasting runs about 23 hours a week 
(more than half of it sports); one fifth of its programing 
is in color. 

Image of the station has been turned about since 
August 1956 when Ward Quaal, formerly with Crosley 
and Clear Channel Broadcasting Service in Washington, 
became general manager. He stopped all per-inquiry type 
advertising that the station had been running and turned 
the station image into that of a general service broad- 


caster. 


WNBQ-TV Stresses Color 


NBC’s broadcast operations is dual: WNBQ-TV and 
WMAQ Radio. 


network’s 


There is one news department of 25 
persons, the news operation covering the 
general Chicago region. 

This station seeks an adult audience all week, except 
Saturdays, when it adds children’s shows. During the 
week it broadcasts no children shows in the late afternoon 
time slots reserved for this purpose by other stations. 
It seeks to restrict its programing to the selection of 
home-maker buying power. 

Its management says that NBC network programing 
has been a big help in building the female audience; and 
large women’s audience is what it features in its sales 
work. 

Public service programing is also a prime consideration 
for WNBQ, which relates its newscasts to community 
service. It is proud of “City Desk,” a local “Meet the 
Press” type show, and of “Live and Learn Forum,” pro- 
duced in cooperation with Chicago area universities. It 


can also point to such shows as “Artists Showcase” (half 


hour, live, color, featuring the NBC concert orchestra), 
and “Chicago Showcase,” color specials on events like an 
exhibit at the Chicago Art Institute or the work in drama 
of Chicago’s Goodman Theatre. 

About one fourth of what it broadcasts is in color, 
including all local live shows. Favorite customer for color 
is Sol Polk, who is himself the nation’s largest retailer of 
color TV sets. He sponsors a commentary in color, 12:05 
to 12:10; and the film programs that follow are mono- 
chrome with commercials in color. Starting this fall 
WNBQ.TV is originating a Sunday afternoon live musical 
in color to the NBC-TV network, “Patterns in Music.” 

It has a Videotape commercial operation that is doing 
very well. When an agency wants a 20-second spot, it 
can turn to WNBQ-TV for production services, especially 
for color commercials (priced at same level as black-and- 
white on either Videotape or film). Color commercial 
making has turned out to be a profitable business in itself. 
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STATE STREET cuts through Downtown shopping, business, and ene. 
tainment area. Clock is on corner of Marshall Field’s store at Sion 
and Washington. Two blocks to right is Grant Park, and the 
Lakefront. 


RADIO: WHICH AUDIENCE DO YOU WANT? 


There is a growing tendency in Chicago to use radi 
as a selective medium. Many Chicago radio stations ar 
fostering this trend in order to separate themselves from 
the mass of 32 stations that are competitors. 

Four stations are 50,000 watt, AM, clear channel, day 
and-night broadcasters: 

WBBM — CBS owned and operated 

WGN — owned by Chicago Tribune Company 

WLS — ABC owned and operated 

WMAQ — NBC owned and operated 

Three stations are AM, directional day-and-nigh 
broadcasters: 

WIND — Westinghouse Broadcasting Company - 
5,000 watts 

WCFL — owned by the Chicago Federation of Labw 
— 50,000 watts 

WGES — programed 80 per cent for the Negro marie 
currently — 5,000 watts — to be purchased by Gorda 
McLendon of Dallas if FCC approval is secured. 

There are also important daytimers like WAF (Ge 
Belt Publishers station), WAIT owned by the Mile 
family), WBEE (directed to the Negro market), woo 
(1,000 watts directional in Chicago Heights), WH 
(250-watter in Cicero), WJJD (owned by Plough, [ne 
50,000-watter) signs on at 4:00 A.M. and off at ti 
varying seasonally from 6:00 to 10:00 P.M. Add to thee 
the stations in nearby communities (including full-4ime® 


WJOB in Hammond and WWCA in Gary, Indiana), 
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VARKETING 
EXECUTIVES: 


Do you have 


all these facts 
about the 


Chicago Tribune knows this market 
—and knows its own audience. It has 
t is probably the most comprehensive 
collection of market and media data of any 
Chicago advertising medium. And it is con- 
santly searching for new facts to make the 
job of selling Chicago easier, more economi- 
cal and more profitable for its advertisers. 
Shown here is a partial list of the many 
studies, surveys and reports which are avail- 
able to interested advertisers and agencies. 
We welcome your inquiries. Call your near- 
«st Tribune representative, or write: A. W. 
Dreier, General Advertising Manager, Trib- 
we Tower, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


NEW YORK City 
Chicago Tribune 
220 E. 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-3033 


LOS ANGELES 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Bivd. 
OUnkirk $-3557 


DETROIT 

Chicago Tribune 
1916 Penobscot Bidg. 
WOodword 2-8422 
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Market Power: Chicago. Based on 5,666 adult 
interviews, MARKET POWER is an objec- 
tive appraisal of Chicago’s three Sunday and 
four daily newspapers in terms of people, 
purchasers and choice. It shows the audience 
composition of each paper; coverage of buy- 
ers in 39 major purchase classifications; news- 
paper preference of buyers in each group. A 
must for efficient media planning in Chicago. 
72 pages. January, 1961. No charge. 


Chicago Tribune Consumer Panel. Over 700 fam- (~ 

ilies keep 36,000 weekly diaries to record more | me 
than 1,300,000 separate grocery and drug | “@"™™* 
purchases a year. Regular reports provide a 
constant check on sales activity and brand | 
movement. This booklet fully describes the 
operation of the Tribune Panel, the many , 

types of reports issued, and how advertisers 

can benefit from Panel information. 29 pages. 
September, 1960. No charge. 


1961 Appliance Market Study. Item by item, 
brand by brand, this new study spells out the 
purchase history and sales potential for 13 
major home appliances. Examines the Chi- 
cago appliance market by age, income, 
education and other breakdowns. Shows who 
is buying what and indicates what they plan 
te purchase next. About 200 pages. August, 
1961. $5.00. 


Shopping Center Survey. What are Metro- 
politan Chicago’s leading shopping cen- 
ters? Where are they? This detailed 
report maps trading areas of 64 top 
centers, ranks them by traffic and pur- 
chases, shows cross competition between 
centers. 406 pages. March, 1958. $10.00. 





Attitudes Toward Color Advertising. Color adds 

much more than higher readership and in- 

creased attention to advertising. It evokes a 

wide range of emotional response. This study 

examines some of the intangible benefits of 

ROP color on products. 10 pages. 1957. No 
se charge. 


eet penne 
~~ 


Marketing Alcoholic Beverages in Chicago. Metro- f MARKETING , 
politan Chicago is the nation’s second-largest aM 
liquor market and it poses a unique market- 

ing problem for beer. This book highlights 

major trends in sales and consumption and 

provides a useful recap of alcoholic beverage 

advertising. 72 pages. 1960. No charge. 


Gasoline Companies and Their Symbols. What makes a motorist 
decide on a certain brand of gasoline? What makes him switch? 
How important is the gasoline company’s image and its trade- 
mark symbol? This pioneering motivation study explores 
many areas of gasoline marketing. 153 pages. February, 1957. 
$6.00. 


Annual Biue Chip Report on Grocery Product 
Advertising. Nearly $9,000,000 worth of 
grocery product advertising —and how it 
was spent in Chicago newspapers. Here 
are actual dollar expenditures of top 
advertisers during 1960. Shows how much 
was spent to promote each of more than 
500 different brands. Special breakdown of ROP color adver- 
tising included. 32 pages. July, 1961. No charge. 
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14 commercial metropolitan area FM stations (some of 
them securing as large audiences at certain times as the 
AM broadcasters). 


FM Stations 


The FM stations as a group and individually are typical 
of the trend toward selectivity. By nature they tend to 
devote themselves to fine musical programing and by 
natural selection deliver adult audiences. Furthermore, 
their market is automatically restricted to the portion of 
radio homes that have FM receivers (estimated at 42.9 
per cent in Chicago in 1960). Serious promoters of FM 
like WFMF beam a highly-controlled type of programing 
at these set owners. WFMF broadcasts instrumental 
music exclusively around the clock, and insists that com- 
mercials be toned down to match the mood of its music. 

Its listeners have a median income level of $7,300, 
and are concentrated in the 35-49-year-old age bracket, 
according to a Pulse survey. Listening peaks in the 6:00- 
to-9:00 P.M. time segment, among people who apparently 
prefer to listen to selected music during peak TV viewing 
hours — so much so that WFMF has developed a “Class 
A — Class B” rate card that offers reduced rates in hours 
other than 6:00 to 10:00 P.M. 

Claiming high selectivity in the market is WFMT, the 
“fine arts station,” owned and operated by Bernard 
Jacobs. Programing is 80 per cent classical music, but 
it also gets into drama (largely BBC recordings), poetry, 
discussion, folk music, musical comedy, and news. Objec- 
tive is to be the fine arts radio broadcaster in its market, 
a quality station with a quality audience. Mr. Jacobs is 
moving into stereo broadcasting, as he moved into FM, 
for this reason. 

He is also moving in another direction with his fine 
arts concept, — into publishing. To meet audience re- 
quests for program information, he started publishing a 
Chicago Fine Arts Guide as a pocket piece for listeners. 
The guide grew, became a monthly publication with 
25,000 paid circulation (newsstand at 50 cents a copy 
and subscription $4.00 a year). It now carries adver- 
tising (page rate $545), plus merchandising advertise- 
ments for large WFMT sponsors. This pocket piece will, 
in turn, be expanded this month into an 81% x 11 maga- 
zine, WFMT Perspective, that will carry the guide to 
fine arts material plus articles and features related to 
ideas and fine arts. 

Other important FM stations are: WCLM of Carol 
Music, Inc.; WDHF of de Haan Hi-Fi, Inc.; WEAW of 
North Shore Broadcasting; WEBH of Buddy Black 
Broadcasting; WFMQ of Lester Vihen and Associates; 
WKFM; WNIB; WOPA; WSBC; and WEHS. 
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AM Also Selective 


In AM broadcasting, music is also used as g means «i 



















































selecting listeners. WLS programs popular music. inelad. 
ing rock-and-roll. Result is that it can show a valye ; 
teen-age listeners 8:00 to 12:00 midnight in its “Clg 7 
time (40 per cent of its evening audience is Youngster 
apparently doing their homework). 


WLS, like other 50,000-watters, also goes for the drive 
audience in the morning (its “Class AA” time is 6:00 
10:00 A.M. and 3:00 to 7:00 P.M.) and housewives dy 
ing the day (its “Class A” time, principally 10:00 4y 
to 3:00 P.M.). Significantly this is the pattern of speci 
ization of the “new” WLS, reprogramed only a little oy. 
a year ago when ABC took over control of the stay 
from Prairie Farmer. The latter had aimed at sctain 
an older audience through farm, religious, and simily 
types of programs. It plans to maintain a pattem ; 





music, news, and service programs on a consistent has: 
from now on. 


The CBS station, WBBM, which simulcasts in AM »/ 
FM, seeks to separate itself by broadcasting live and live) 
shows during a large part of the day from its seven mij 
studios. It is live in the daytime all the way to 2:30 P¥ 
when its first recording is aired. Prior to that time, a 
in segments thereafter, it broadcasts live music plus ini: 
mational material (one third of its time is devoted to tak 
news, weather, and sports). It employs 30 musicias 
weekly and has its own staff of nine singers. 





It seeks to be first in news — with its own staff of |! 
reporters (separate from WBBM-TV) and editorials & 
livered by general manager E. H. Shomo. It stresses loc 
public service. 

WBBM emphasizes single-sponsor programs. Fr 
7:00 A.M. to 10:00 A.M. Monday through Friday, it hs 
only one 15-minute participating program for 
announcements. Dominating at night are single sponse 


who buy in half-hour blocks. 
WGN seeks an adult, middle-of-the road image throw 


service, news, and music programing. Its news com 
from a large news department that services both the ra 
and TV stations. Its radio news programs are bul 
around personalities, seeking to build audience loyal 
particularly in driving times, when it broadcasts ta 
information, road conditions, etc. The result is an a 
ence that WGN describes as 90 per cent adult, and “t 
female than WBBM.” 


The driving-time audience in Chicago is made 
both white-collar auto commuters going downtown ani! 
large audience of industrial workers driving to work # 
the plants on the South Side and circling the city. Becaus 
there are many different shifts in the industrial plan's 
driving time spreads between 6:30 and 9:00 A.M. a 
4:00 and 7:00 P.M. 


WGN Research estimates that eight out of 10 ho 
holds in Chicago City own automobiles, and that ave? 
(Continued on page® 
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92 ISSUES 


and nearly 16 years 
oe 


most powerful selling force in the 
Negro market, has successfully con- 
tinued its original editorial formula to 
mirror the aims, hopes, and ambitions 
of America’s iv million Negroes. As 
a result, national advertisers have 
invested nearly $25 million in 
EBONY ’s advertising columns, with 
obviously effective results. Two other 
Johnson publications, TAN and JET, 
bring total circulation of the 3 maga- 
zines to more than 2'4 million monthly. 


Johnson Publishing Co., Inc. 


EBONY-TAN-JET 


America’s Leading Negro Magazines 


Chicago + New York « Beverly Hills 
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gazines are mad i i icti 
Some maga about movie stars. Others flip for fiction. But AMERICAN 


American Home has a cover-to-cover case on houses — and everything 
about them. Home service — and nothing but — takes the spotlight in HOME 





every beautiful issue. In fact, American Home now runs more pages on home 
+ service than any other mass magazine. And glamorous pages they are—full 
of exciting ideas about food, appliances, gardening, decorating, build- 
ing and remodeling. Ideas such as this before-and-after spread, shown 
ina recent issue on remodeling. Yes, we’re all wrapped up in homes. And 
so are our 3,750,000 families. What more could an advertiser ask for? 
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$615,000,000 
| for streets 
alone! 


That’s the amount local governments spend each 
year just for street maintenance. Streets are swept, 
widened, recurbed, repaved...snow is cleared, 
autumn leaves are hustled away. The officials who 
buy the necessary equipment are reading the adver- 
tising in THE AMERICAN CITY. When you advertise 
in this prime market place for municipal products, 
you are selling the municipal officials who make all 
of the decisions to purchase. THE 


products sold 
to municipalities 
are advertised in 
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tends into and across the entire equipment market for 
street maintenance, water works, sewage treatment, 
traffic control, parks... in fact, just about any product 
needed for urban areas is advertised in THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY. For fifty straight years sales-alert adver- 
tisers have placed more advertising volume in THE 
AMERICAN CITY than in any other publication in the 
field. Responsive and buying readers helped them make 

this decision. Write for our brochure, 


AMERICAN CITY’s depth coverage ex- T= “How to Sell the Municipal Market.” 
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sholds outside the city own more than one. Applying 
B figure for radio equipped cars (85 per cent), 
ests a potential audience of 1.7 million sets in 

Sin the Metro Complex, 56 per cent of them coming 

suburban homes outside the city limits. WGN, like 
stations in the market, claims broad coverage 
i the limits of the Metro Complex into a five-state 
of 5.2 million households with 4.4 million radio 
ened automobiles. 
Q is a dual radio-TV operation, with one NBC 
ago area news department of 25 persons serving both 
and TV requirements. It simulcasts all its programs 
and AM. The image it seeks is that of a quality 
broadcasting fully orchestrated music only, no 
tand-roll, complete news coverage, and such service 
as traffic reports. It seeks the adult, higher 
listener — with an absence of programing de- 
to attract teen-agers or children. Actually these 
ls are screened out by the type of music, news, 
blic service features that it broadcasts. It adopted 
gram policy 18 months ago, and finds that it has 
cessful in increasing audience acceptance. 
ND characterizes itself as a modern, popular music 
ideaster. WIND has a long history as one of Chi- 
top radio stations. In December 1956 it was taken 
by Westinghouse Broadcasting. The program pat- 
bof music now is broken only by public service talk 
short newscasts — all of them five minutes except 
fora 15-minute segment at 7:00 P.M. 

Its objective as a leading radio station is to secure 
coverage that is proportional to the market, reaching into 
suburban homes, Negro homes, car radios. 

Its sales strategy is to suggest saturation in Chicago by 

means of low-cost radio. It points out that, because 
different homes and drivers listen at different times of 
day, reach can be extended considerably by staggering 
broadcast time schedules. From midnight to 6:00 A.M., 
for example, WIND says you can build a surprising 
cumulative reach of 15 per cent of homes in the Chicago 
Complex. Its rate policy is designed to reflect audiences 
reached at different times of the day. 
_WCFL is in the unique position of ownership by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor — the only labor-owned 
radio outlet in the U. S. It describes its relations with 
labor as being primarily a source of income, secondarily 
a means of creating good public relations for labor 
through public service announcements for Chicago chari- 
tes of all kinds. It is proud of its labor ownership, but 
programs much like other Chicago stations to develop an 
image with general mass appeal. 
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For the most part it seeks a commercial image through 
sports and disc jockey programing (no rock-and-roll). 

WAIT is another station that has recently undergone 
a change in management which resulted in new program- 
ing objectives. Earlier this year, Boyd Lawler (formerly 
with Ziv Television) became its general manager, and he 
switched the station from a rock-and-roller to good music, 
plus national newscasts. The newscasts come through 
affiliation with Mutual, which delivers newscasts on the 
hour and half-hour. WAIT carries the Mutual commer- 
cials on the half-hour as part of the arrangement, and 
then sells the other news segment on its own. 

The choice of music by WAIT is designed to attract 
an adult audience through popular album selections, with 
very little voice for introductions (“no more than 10-15 
seconds to introduce a number . no personalities” ). 
Broadcasting daytime only at 5,000 watts, Mr. Lawler 
sells his station as an important, supplemental buy, 
reaching an unduplicated, loyal audience in the six-county 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Space does not permit a complete description of opera- 
tions of all of the many radio stations in the market, but 
this information should give media buyers an idea of the 
broad opportunities for radio advertising in Chicago. 
Local retailers are large users of the medium, contributing 
more than half of total dollar revenue of the local radio 
stations (in TV, more than half comes from national 


accounts}. 


MAGAZINE GROWTH IN SUBURBS 


Among other media that are important in the Chicago 
Market are national magazines. Like city and suburban 
families in other large centers in the United States, 
Chicagoans are average magazine readers, and space in 
national magazines — and in Midwest splits in particular 
— must count heavily when adding up coverage in Chi- 
cago. Four large, general circulation magazines (Life, 
Look, Saturday Evening Post, and Reader’s Digest) move 
more than a million paid copies into the Chicago Complex 
every issue, and five large women’s and home service 
magazines (American Home, Better Homes & Gardens, 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
McCall’s) move more than three-quarters of a million 
copies into the area. In an area that houses 3.8 per cent 
of total U. S. population, both of these groups move 3.8 
per cent of their total combined U. S. circulations. 

The table (Figure 3) shows how their circulations grew 
in recent years, and the extent to which growth in subur- 
ban counties has outpaced growth in Cook County (which 
includes Chicago City and the Inner Ring of Suburbs). 
Figures are not available for Chicago City against the 
balance of Cook County, but it is reasonable to assume 
that those publications that show growth in Cook are 
getting their largest gains in the balance of Cook area, 
the Inner Suburban growth market. 

The importance of magazine splits to advertisers inter- 
ested in the Chicago market is indicated by the extent to 
which the Chicago Metro Complex looms as dominant in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A child learns to read—and suddenly an 
exciting new world begins to open. It starts 
slowly. Mother. Friend. Lucy. Then a few 
words are strung together like brightly col- 
ored lights. J love candy. Throw me my red 
ball. I have a puppy. Then the words get 
bigger, and the sentences longer, and the 
ideas more complex. The square of the hypot- 
enuse equals the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves. All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women merely play- 
ers. The child grows. And the mind grows. 
And the world grows with it. @ Reading is 
one of the most vital forces in our lives. It 
can open up a hundred new horizons. It 
can tilt the balance in the struggle for men’s 
minds. It can give us hope, and courage, 


and sustenance and make us weep, and 


laugh, and think, and pray. Reading is the 


mainstream of the world we live in. Now, 
in the new Saturday Evening Post. . . sud- 


denly reading becomes a new adventure! 
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MATIONAL MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


AMERICAN BETTER HOMES LADIES HOME 


00 
HOUSEKEEPING JOURNAL 


HOME & GARDENS 


SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


READER S$ 
DIGEST 


the entire East North Central Region (Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin). Chicago Metro Com- 
plex population comes to almost one fifth of combined 
East North Central population. Although Midwest splits 
of the magazines are far from uniform, it is clear that 
Chicago circulation is very important in these buys. 
TV Guide has a Chicago market split that can be bought 
separately; it distributes close to 300,000 copies an issue 
in and about Chicago (185,000 in the Metro Complex). 
And the recent announcement that Family Circle will 
match its splits to Nielsen market breaks (including a 
Chicago market separation) adds further significance to 
the use of magazines to reach Chicago households. 
Penetration of a single magazine into primary house- 
holds (not taking pass-along circulation into account) 
runs as high as 22 per cent. It is, of course, much higher 


if pass-along conversion factors can be applied. 


MEDIA FOR ETHNIC GROUPS 


Chicago has been a melting pot for decades. Into it 
have poured nationals from almost every country in 
Europe, and now the influx is dominated by Negroes 
moving in from our own South. The importance of 
foreign-language media is fading as second and third- 
generation Americans drop the tongues of their ancestors, 
but there are still media to match practically every 
language of Continental Europe: Polish, German, French, 
Spanish, Swedish, Finnish, Czechoslovakian, Lithuanian. 
Coincident with the dwindling significance of foreign- 
language media, importance of Negro media has grown. 
In the field of radio, this has resulted in a gradual shift 
in programing over ethnically-oriented stations from 
foreign-language broadcasts to broadcasts aimed at Ne- 
groes. Several stations carry both, with the emphasis 
either shifted or shifting from mid-European language 
broadcasts to Midwestern Negro broadcasts. 

A radio station of this kind at the present time is 
WGES, operated by John A. Dyer, for many years prom- 
inent in specialty broadcasting in Chicago. He programs 
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his station approximately 80 per cent for \egroes (mon 
than 100 hours a week of Negro programins). 
mately 80 per cent of business comes from advertiser 
wanting to reach that market directly. However, 

to FCC approval, WGES will be soli to Gong. 
McClendon of Dallas. whose other radio stations are nu 
beamed at Negro markets, and the WGES image may 
change if the sale is approved. 

Mr. Dyer finds that most of his business comes fry, 
advertisers of over-the-counter merchandise (cosmetics 
food, beer, etc.), not from institutional campaigns, Thi 
cal sponsors are Wrigley, Lucky Strike, Coca-Cola, Mi}. 
High Life, Arrid: 54 per cent of the business is nationy 

A 100 per cent Negro-programed station is WBiE 
owned by Continental Broadcasting, Inc. Departures thy 
have become the core of WBEE’s Negro programing 
described by Harry Wilber, its general manager, are: 

“Talk has been increased 500 per cent: some two how 
of news and sports has been added to the schedule, 4j 
announcing personnel are Negro, but are completely wih 
out accent or idiom. Live programing and audience pp 
ticipation is planned and encouraged whenever feasibk” 

There are several other Negro radio broadcasters thy 
should be considered in any program designed to read 
the Negro market. Space does not permit going im 
detail on all of them (the WBEE and WGES operations 
are examples) but prominent in the group are: WOPA 
Oak Park, Ill, a Sonderling station, broadcasting bu 
foreign-language and Negro programs: WSBC, a shared 
time station, airing both foreign-language and Neg 
broadcasts: and WAAF, an interracial broadcaster, a jan 
station, featuring White disk jockeys like Marty Far 
and Negroes like famed athlete Jesse Owens. 

Two important Negro market newspapers are the (i 
cago Defender (print spokesman for Chicago Negroes), 
and the Chicago Courier (part of the Pittsburgh chas 
of Negro weeklies). 

The Defender (circulation daily 21,000), now own 
and published by John H. Sengstache, was founded ® 
1905 by Robert S. Abbott, a Negro race propaganii 
whose objective was originally to reach Negroes inte 
rural South with a message designed to get them to com 
North. As the name implies, the paper was originally: 
protest organ, but the image that it seeks now is thatd 
a daily newspaper with special interest for Chicago 
groes. Circulation is 95 per cent Negro. There is bobs 
Daily Defender through Thu 
day): and a Metro Area paper, but 85 per cent of th 
circulation is in Chicago City, where — in addition! 
section of Evanston — the Negro population is 
trated. In addition, there is a Saturday week-end 
with a paid circulation of more than 37,000 that got 
sale Fridays. Consideration is being given currently 
adding a national supplement to the week-ender. 
tising revenue is 60 per cent national. 





(mornings, Monday 


Ebony magazine gets good acceptance among Chic 
Negroes. Chicago City circulation — almost all of 
circulation in the Chicago Metro Complex — was ® 
in November 1960. Newsstand sales accounted for 
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Massive new study 
pinpoints who 
buys your brand 
in Chicago! 


Gives you important marketing facts and sales 
strategy information you can get nowhere else 


WHAT KIND OF STUDY IS IT? 

“Who Buys What in Chicago Now” is brand-new, big, 
exclusive. A continuing Home Audit designed to keep 
you abreast of the fast-changing, growing Chicago 
market. Helps you beam your advertising to the right 
people through the right consumer information. 


HOW DOES IT DIFFER FROM OTHER STUDIES? 


Itgoes beyond your sales and share of market figures. 
Tells you who buys your brand—and who buys your 
competitors’ brands—by age, sex, socio-economic 
group, race and nationality. Tells you where you're 
strong. Where you’re weak. Gives you a continuing 
theck on how your promotions and campaigns are 
tlicking—and with whom. 


WHO SHOULD USE IT? 


Any manufacturer or retailer selling food, apparel, 
appliances, home furnishings, cosmetics, drugs, toilet- 
ts, automobiles, gasoline, oil, tires, batteries, ciga- 
fetles, or alcoholic beverages in Chicago. 


CHICAGO: 401 N. Wabash Avenue, WHitehal! 3-3000 
NEW YORK: Time and Life Bidg., Circle 6-1919 
DETROIT: Buh! Bidg., Room 1026, WOodward 3-0930 


ATLANTA + LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
er-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


MM BEACH: Hai Winter Co. 
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WHAT IS THE SAMPLE? 

It’s Chicago’s largest. 6,000 area homes are sampled 
annually, 1,500 homes quarterly. It’s accurate. Audit 
is taken right in the home, by a trained interviewer. 
No relying on a panel member’s diary. It’s impartial. 
The only Chicago study of its kind made in consul- 
tation with the A.R.F. 


HOW OFTEN ARE REPORTS AVAILABLE? 


Quarterly. If you want special information, our re- 
search department will supply it—any time—for the 
small cost of sorting the IBM cards involved. 


HOW DO YOU GET THIS STUDY? 

Exclusive quarterly reports are available only through 
your Sun-Times and Daily News 

representative. Ask for the first 

one right now. There’s no charge. 





CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Copyright 1961, Field Enterprises, Inc. 

















LAKEFRONT of Downtown Chicago shows proximity of business to 
pleasure areas: boat basin, beaches, Meigs Airport for light planes, 
Grant Park, and sports and arts centers. 


per cent of this distribution. With a Midwest edition of 
200,000 circulation, that means that one fifth of it goes 
into Chicago City. 

\s mentioned earlier in this report, media splits are 
another means of pinpointing advertising to the Negro 
market. Outdoor and car cards can be used specifically 
for this purpose. A South Chicago split of a general 
daily newspaper would inevitably cover a good part of 
the Negro market in addition to other elements of the 
population. Actually, any general medium that has mass 
coverage in Chicago City is reaching a valuable portion 
of the Negro market, because of the relatively high — 
and still growing proportion of families that live in 
Chicago City that are Negro. 

Chicago City in 1960 housed more than 812,000 Ne- 
groes (23 per cent of Chicago City total population). In 
1950, Negroes represented only 15 per cent of Chicago 
City population, a Twentieth Century phenomenon, 
growing from less than 2 per cent in 1900. Negro media 
now claim more than a million Negroes in the total Chi- 
cago area, with the largest concentration of Negro market 
still in the South Side, the part of Chicago City from 
which it has been expanding principally into West 
Chicago. 

The Negro segment of the market is large, growing, 
possessed of considerable potential, and currently active. 
However, Negroes are just one phase (albeit an obvious 
growth factor) in the total Chicago market, which shows 


signs of continuing to develop in total market potenti 
and varied media usage as described in this report, 


MEDIA FOR THE MOBILES 
Outdoor, Transit, and Terminal 


Chicago is an interesting market for outdoor, trang 
and terminal (air, rail, and bus) advertising. Ip jhj 
Metro Complex of 2.1 million families there are > 
million private automobiles in addition to extensive pub. 
lic transportation. 

General Outdoor is the dominant operator in 
medium throughout the metropolitan area. They of 
standard 24 and 30 sheet Poster Showings in a tang 
of intensities for 6-county Metro Market or for individys 
County Markets. Showings are tailored to match adye 
tisers special requirements (automotive. liquor, food 
retail outlet coverages) or other socio-metric characteris 
tics upon request. 

In 1962 the alignment of General Outdoor £100 Pose 
Showings will be revised to break along county lines ay 
for the six county unit as shown in the following tab 


Number 


Households 


(000) (000) * 
Cook County 220 1,645 
DuPage County 20 98 
Kane County 20 64 
Lake County 16 86 
McHenry County 10 27 
Will County 14 58 
Metro Six 
Counties 250 1,978 3,312 
* Traffic Audit Bureau; 1962 projected, daily effective 
circulation. Hammond, Ind., market sold individually. 


Daily Effective 
Circulation 


Vumber 
Posters 





Painted Bulletins, with or without embellishmer 
through all stages of animation and special effects, to te 
full light, color, and action of electrical spectacular ds 
plays are also produced and maintained by this compan 
In its illuminated, traveling spectacular bulletin progr 
each display is rotated every 30 days. Sales, creative a 
merchandising services are available. 

Competition for the outdoor advertising busines 1 
Chicago comes from several other outdoor advertisin 
organizations. Prominent among these is Triangle (u 
door Advertising Co., which offers illuminated paint 
bulletins exclusively. With over 400 units in the mane 
in a wide range of sizes (12 by 48 feet to 20 by 60 fed 
Triangle Outdoor designates some of them as Spectacular 
and many of them as three dimensional. Advertisers 
buy Triangle locations either on a permanent or ont! 
three-year basis. Approximately 60 per cent of ther 
business comes from national advertisers. 

Rotary plans of four kinds are offered by Triangt 
Metropolitan (a series of semi-spectaculars at key in 
sections in the city itself) ; Peripheral Suburban (a #* 
in the suburbs just outside the city) ; City -Perimeter Cot 
bination; Ethnic Area (a series in non-White mari 
areas within Chicago City). Number of bulletins reqam 
for a typical rotary plan in order to get a full showing? 
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yuor, foe doubled the 160 acres left him by his father. His field crops 


ul ) Art Kimmelhoch is a farmer, ag school graduate. He has 


characteris come up earlier and greener. His livestock brings the highest 


. = prices. His farm plant is well kept. His house is new, 
#100 Poste W l ) 1e air conditioned. He gets to Florida every winter, and has a 
ty lines a daughter in an Eastern prep school. 


wing table Your farm is next door. How do you keep up with 


pn ma : 
Effective : f Kimmelhoch? Well, you start by paying a lot of 
ulation \ — ‘ e . ae hs , 
oan h attention to SuccessFuL Farminc. Kimmelhoch does! 


cy So do most of the really prosperous farmers. 

4 Because every issue has information on markets, methods, 
: machinery and materials—that save work, increase yields, 
94 lower costs, help the farmer earn more. His land allotment, 

312 barn layout, fertilizer application, materials handling, 

effective herd size, equipment purchases, prices, 

— . taxes and profits next year will depend 

bellishmer: to some extent on what he learns from SF 

fects, to th this year. This magazine means money 

taceler . in the bank! It is not merely read—but 

is compat 


; studied, filed, referred to again. And it 

wh» also helps the farm family live better. 
And after fifty-eight years of service, 

er SF has earned a respect and confidence 


odvesiiin unmatched by any other medium; and 


iangle (i a degree of influence reflected in its very 





ted painte! high readership, and the reception and 
the marke response of its readers to advertising. 


by 60 feet 
Spectacula 


SF subscribers average holding is 
more than 300 acres; and their average 


ertisers @ farm cash income is about 70% above 
t 7 the national farm average — represent 
nt of ther 


one of today’s choicest class markets. 
If you want your advertising to sell 





y Triangt 
t key inte 
an (a sere 
meter Cor 
hite mari 
ins requir 
| showing ® 


something, put it in SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 
And ask any SF office about the twelve 
new State & Regional editions! 


SuccessFUL FarMiINnG ... Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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12 (for Perimeter Rotary), with the advertiser getting 
three changes in location a year. 

Federal Sign and Signal is in the electrical advertising 
business, including the construction of painted, illumin- 
ated bulletins and spectaculars. The giant Motorola sign 
on Chicago's outer drive is a Federal construction. Fed- 
eral is best known as a maker of giant signs of this kind. 

Others in the market include: Beverly Sign Company 
(painted bulletins, spectaculars, and with a reputation 
for large. painted wall signs), and three companies with 
six and three-sheet poster services — Briggs Outdoor 
Advertising, Sullivan Outdoor Advertising, and United 
Signs. 

Now being added to these outdoor advertising oppor- 
tunities is the Shopping Center Network, recently an- 
nounced by National Advertising Company of Bedford 
Park, Ill. The company is a subsidiary of Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing that has secured exclusive rights 
to outdoor display advertising in major shopping centers. 
Its displays are signs attached to the light standards in 
shopping center parking areas. In Chicago it will display 
in 14 centers, with 51 displays per market showing. In 
this market, it claims coverage of 1.3 million families 


making 3.8 million shopping trips a month. 


Transit’s Mass Audience 


Transit advertising in Chicago has for years been the 
province of Chicago Car Advertising Company which 
offers its space for both City and Suburban coverage. 

The City services include the Chicago Transit Authori- 
ty’s elevated and subway lines and its surface system, plus 
the Illinois Central suburban electric system. Collectively 
they have over 4,500 vehicles in daily service, all of them 
C.T.A. equipment except the 280 Illinois Central cars. 
All vehicles carry inside car card displays while C.T.A. 
buses are equipped for standard outside poster displays 
on the sides, front and rear. One, two and three-sheet 
posters are available on passenger platforms of subways 
and elevated and Illinois Central electric stations. 

Suburban Services include six bus systems and com- 
muter trains on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul and 
Chicago and Rock Island railroads. Chicago’s commuter 
trains alone carry 300,000 riders daily to or from the 
downtown “Loop” area, while the Transit Authority re- 
ports that it carried 535 million revenue riders in 1960. 
Adding transfer riders, passes and other free riders brings 
this total, says Chicago Car Advertising, to approximately 
a billion riders a year. 

According to Chicago Car Advertising, during World 


War II and in the early post war period (when gasoline 
and autos were relatively unobtainable) the rider load on 
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Chicago’s public transit was inflated: and since then he 
fallen off — affected also by fare increases Which toot 


their toll of short rides. Total rides was 36 per cen 
less in 1960 than in 1950, but approximately the ies 
number of individual persons were represented jp th 
rider load. 

The result is that Chicago Car Advertising shoys , 
total audience for its complete service in a\erage month 
rides (NATA figure for December 31, 1960) 93 mijjj,, 
rides. This breaks down currently for major segmen 
of the service as follows: 

87,416.470 


2.516.680 
= i 16,406 


Complete City Service 
Suburban Bus Lines 
Suburban Commuter Trains 


Complete Service 92,709,556 


Most people ride both ways when they use the publi 
transportation service, and many of them are at least fy». 
day-a-week travelers. The Chicago Transit Author 
figures for total riders on its services daily is 1 millig 
different riders taking 1.7 million rides. These includes 
least 1,300 riders who park their cars at five park-and-ié 
facilities located at elevated stations on the way int 
Downtown Chicago from the suburbs. 


Most national and regional advertisers buy the cis 
circulation as a whole, but splits are available (localizi 
to the buses emanating from 12 different garages). Lay 
est users of splits are local advertisers. 
















Terminal Advertising Aimed at Commuters 


The other important terminal advertising service i 
Chicago is Transportation Displays, Inc. TDI pose 
locations and average number of monthly riders on an 
off trains at terminals are: 


Vonthly Riders 
On and Off Trains 


1,988,880 
1,684,890 
903,240 
132,540 
812,700 
1,050,060 
327,060 


6,989,790 


North Western Station 
Union Station 

La Salle Street Station 
Dearborn Street Station 
Van Buren Street Station 
Randolph Street Station 
Greyhound Bus Terminal 


Total 


This traffic, according to TDI, is mostly commutes 
(running as high as 85 per cent commuter at Unis 
Station and higher than that at the North Western depo 
It sells its commuter audience as high-income, executi't 
home owning, car-owning, 71 per cent male, 99 per 


adult. 


Two other important services designed to reach Chi 
cago’s restless population should also be considered. Ov 
is Bus Advertising Company, which covers the Sout 
Suburban Safeway Lines in Harvey, Illinois. The othe 
is Ray Vickerstaff Advertising Company which handle 
advertising in the 90 buses of the Gary, Indiana Trans 
organization. They add local service in two importat 
segments of the Chicago Metro Complex. é 
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and warn that many advertisers are —_ tween 1959 and last year. And average 
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36 | * * «# per cent this year, against an 8.6 per 
DET Cent ° ° . 4 oa ea 
ly the Rates are going up in other media, cent climb in 1960. 

_ too. But according to an analysis by But some agency men see a new 


nted in 4 . . : cal : : ’ 
o mm th ty audience portrait of five radio The Katz Agency. the rise in spot rate boosting factor in spot’s future. 


gations in as Many different markets television rates is leveling off. Taking It’s the FCC's crackdown on too many 
1g shows «fs the result of a new Politz study a sample of 50 top market stations, commercials. 
age monthhy Mf ying a new method. the representative firm found prices Problem is aggravated by rash of 
3 mille | “Portrait” shows kinds and num- for 12-plan daytime minutes 1.3 per — products promoted by network an- 


sof listeners to each station during cent above 1960 rates. The 1960 in- nouncement carriers carried by affili- 


OF segments 
» average week: where and when crease over ‘59 was 12.3 per cent. ates. To soften charges of over-com- 


iyring the broad ast day they listened: Nighttime rates for half-hours are mercialization. some afhliates are 
70 tenet breakdown by sex, age, and up two per cent this year, against the expected to cut number of time slots 
~ wioeconomic status: and listener 7.6 per cent increase registered be- available for spot buys. a 

) ° . . 7 

wareness of station quality in terms 
56 { programing and service. 

New method. involved study of a 
Pp the publi . . | : et 

wiverse including each station’s en- 


at least five : ; 
at Teast fi ie “comprehensive coverage area. 


? 7 
Author dudy of individuals rather than house- it takes LO CAL 
is 1 mili olds, measurement of listening where- F - h 
ark-and-ik M f listening by nine different time S LLING in t eC 
€ way inh MM periods chosen to be “most useful to 
advertisers and agencies.” LO CAL N FWS PAPERS 


Stations studied are WGY. Albany- 
Shenectady-Troy: WBEN, Buffalo: 


e (localine letroit; WTIC, Hartford, and 
=) WIR, Detroit ae rd, an to reach the 


WIMJ, Milwaukee. are repre- 


ented by the Henry I. Christal Com- TOP- BUYING 
pany. 


eee metropolitan 


flered geographic flexibility similar GARY- HAMMOND : E. Chicago, Indiana 
service nfm to that provided by the growing num- MARKET 


TDI poste ber of magazines publishing sectional 
ditions. Now one network, CBS 


a Pace, goes further, offers its MMH For complete, resultful coverage of this quality 
,, Pi mofschedule packases pro TM market . . . any combination of newspapers 

“pation Dimenien” ag fy Must include THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE and 
Hn inalves some 81 news and infor \ THE HAMMOND TIMES 


mation programs each week. 
For a package delivering 66 per 


cent women and 29 per cent men in POPULATION: 584.000 
. ’ 


these areas, ask for *“Weekd ay . (ranking 50th in the nation) 


y rs WV k d” ill clve ¢ ‘ li ance 
commute eexend will give you an audience ’ 
r at Unio fm “tt is half male, half female. “Total HOUSEHOLDS: 169,300 


tern depol Week” combines both packages. E. B. |. 1960: $1,251,031,000 


3 executive * «* * (ranking 46th in the nation) 


E. B. |. PER HOUSEHOLD: $7,389 


(ranking 54th in the nation) 


€ include MM wer it occurred. and reporting time 


uy the cit 


iters Regional radio networks have long 


Jers on ani 


ne viding different types of audience 


RETAIL SALES 1960: 
$726,443,000 


(ranking 47th in the nation) 


FOOD SALES: $200,051,000 
AUTOMOTIVE SALES: $103,806,000 
DRUG SALES: $25,385,000 


Source: Sales Management 


, - 
y? pes Seventy per cent of the Associated 


Business Publications members 
reach (hi “ering a recent survey say they 
dered. OnE “Pt advertising income for the 


. sxcond half of 1961 to al os ex- ; . 
the Soul equal or ex . 3 
he abel “that of the 1960 period. Slightly reach it... SELL it LOCALLY through: 


ich handle more than half of the publications 


"ang expect page volume to be THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE * THE HAMMOND TIMES 


ana Trans! equal or better, too. 
: ont lvls a tiie i 121,216 COMBINED CIRCULATION ABC 12/30/60 





to ‘ 
Present outbreak of rate hikes represented by Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc. 
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Advertisement 


Hot history, 


served with verbs and inventory 


HERE’S AN AP radio wire in our news- heeled population. Our part, that of elee. 

y gone Ditto UPI. And a UPI news- tronic link between event and perceiver, is 
paper wire. Ditto AP. And AP photofax. to provide equipment and verbalizers — the 
And UPI film service. best we can get— worthy of our audience, 
We haven't once changed the course of his- 

We have a direct wire to U. S. Weather. tory. Only products. 


And a Collins weather radar. We subscribe 


The WMT Stations 


CBS Radio and Ty for Eastern Iowa 


to the Krick weather service. 
Cedar Rapids—Waterloo 
We're on the CBS Net Alert. We get Spaastiegisss menig 


av sal Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 
CBS radio and CBS tv news : ee ik 


Affiliated with K-WMT, Fort Dodge: 
WEBC, Duluth 


We have two mobile radio units, eight 
telephone and portable tape recorders, one 
Ampex VTR, an assortment of still cameras, 
movie cameras, and an Oricon sound-on-film 


camera. We have a darkroom, equipped to 





process still and movie film. That’s inventory. 

















Verbs are supplied by one director of news 
services, two tv newsmen, three radio news- 
men, one newsman on special assignments 
(legislature, political campaigns), one sports 
director, one sports assistant, one basketball 
play-by-play reporter, one farm service di- 
rector, one farm editor, one farm reporter, 
one farm scholarship assistant, and a full- 
time weather consultant. We have one sports, 
and three general, photographers. All those 


CBS foreign correspondents and cameramen 





in 52 countries are really on our payroll too. 
And we have 65 part-time Eastern lowa 


news and picture correspondents. 


We deliver history hot— from eye-wit- 
nesses or with the total recall of tape and 
film —to Eastern lowa’s well-informed, ar- 


ticulate, literate, and, if we may say so, well- 


Pay, 
Koy pa Bae Cy 
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MERICAN ADVERTISERS last 

year invested about $603,560,- 
© in national and regional spot 
derision. The buying of this vast 
‘mount of television time is a com- 
trated business that demands in- 
feauity, quick decisions, and intelli- 


| BR ext cooperation on the part of agency 


; representatives, and the 
ations involved. The paragraphs that 
are a review of these processes. 
First, and basically, what is spot? 
mere has always been some confu- 
= about the meaning of spot tele- 
he he radio, so a definition may 


le. 
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A review of 22 areas of problems, procedures, 


and frequent perplexity that the time-buyer 


must ponder in purchasing a schedule. 


This review of agency practices in buying spot TV is offered as 
a refresher for the experienced buyer and as an overall view of 
the operation that may be helpful to newer personnel. It might 
be of interest, also, to print buyers, who may want to know more 


about how the other half works. 


MepiA/scope’s ‘‘Dictionary of 
Terms Useful to Buyers of Advertis- 
ing” defines it this way: 

“SPOT—1. In relation to time buy- 
ing, the purchase of time on a market- 
by-market, non-network basis, either 
for spot announcements, local live 
programs, or for a syndicated film 
program. The use of spot or ‘localized’ 
time, is called a spot campaign. 2. In 
relation to commercials, a spot 4s an 
announcement placed between pro- 
grams. To be distinguished from a 
participation, which is an announce- 
ment within a program.” 

Edward Petry, of the representa- 


—The Editor. 


tives firm, says it’s a “market-by- 
market buy of non-network time on 
individual stations of your selection. 
The programing in this time is orig- 
inated and controlled by these stations 
and affords the option of various kinds 
of exposure and varying amounts of 
advertising pressure whenever em- 
ployed. The essence of spot television 
is flexibility.” 


Flexibility a Characteristic 


The meaning of spot television used 
in the present study is the medium 
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used on a market-by-market basis. 
Spot television is a very flexible me- 
dium. Assuming that the time periods 
are open—that some other advertiser 
isn't already in there—you can buy 
one, or 50, or more spot announce- 
ments a week, for one week or 52 
weeks, in one market or in 326, ad- 
jacent to any type of program on the 
air. 

Length of these announcements can 
vary from eight to 10-second ID's, 
to 20-, 30-, 40-, or 60-second an- 
nouncements between programs, or 
60-second participations within pro- 
grams. Longer commercials are ac- 
ceptable within sponsored shows of 
appropriate length. Also, many inde- 
pendent stations offer 10- and 20- 
second participations within — pro- 
grams. 

Spot’s use has been equally flexible. 
It has grown from a $397,606,000 
business in 1956, when 441 stations 
reached a weekly cumulative audience 
of 33,696,000 homes between 6 P.M. 
and midnight, to 1960’s volume of 
$603,560,000. It pumps revenue into 
515 stations reaching a 42,759,000 
home weekly cumulative audience in 
the same time period. By January of 
this year, there were 527 commercial 
television stations on the air. 


Uses of the Medium 


Television Bureau of Advertising 
lists these different uses of the me- 
dium: to meet competitive changes, 
fit local tastes, extend network cover- 
age, launch seasonal campaigns, test 
copy, stimulate dealer support, im- 
prove frequency, bolster weak mar- 
kets, select specific audiences, and to 
introduce new products. 

In fact, the plethora of new prod- 
ucts turned out in recent years has 
coincided with the startling growth 
in use of spot. It has been a major 
means of meeting the need to hit spe- 
cific markets on specific dates, as in- 
dividual new products are first test 
marketed, then introduced regionally, 
or even market by market. 

TvB further suggests different uses 
stemming from flexibility. Spots can 
be tailored to almost any marketing 
situation: 

“Different times of day yield differ- 
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Use of area ratings. 
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Costs of availabilities. 
How discounts vary. 
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Long-term trends. 


ent segments of the total television 
audience: men, women, teens, chil- 
dren, or the family together. 

“Different seasons of the year have 
different product sales curves, require 
flexible TV schedules. 

“Different markets of the nation fit 
different distribution patterns, requir- 
ing different degrees of advertising 
pressure. 

“Different sizeseof budgets require 
flexibility in the amount of advertis- 
ing weight purchased at one time, ex- 
pended against specific markets. 

“Different copy approaches demand 
different commercial forms to most 


Characteristics of spot TV. 

Agency must be geared for speed. 

Marketing objectives considered. 

How much will be spent? 

Purchase quota based on message weight. 

Gross rating points and how used. 

Differences in station coverage and what causes them, 


Maximum reach for money. 

Working with the representatives on availabilities. — 
Prime time and fringe time. 

Length of commercial and type of copy. 

Tailoring schedules to products. 

How the representatives work. 

Rating services and their products. 


Lack of uniformity in rates. 
Cost efficiency of availabilities. 
Massive paper work involved. 
Current trends in use of spot. 


efficiently convey the message. 

“Different competitive products 
quire the ability to overspend ina 
market and underspend in another 
the same time. 

“Different price structures reque 
flexibility to feature different pres 
in different markets at the same tite 

“Different product distribution # 
terns need advertising that can exp 
from market to market as distribuli# 
grows. 

“Different network audience * 
different markets call for added # 
vertising weight in some, less # 
others. 
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“Different seasonal weather pat- 
wms change the value of different 
sarkets from time to time, or season 
wy season, require equally changeable 
advertising. 

“Different frequency requirements 
yed advertising flexibility that can 
ple Up frequency when and where 
required. 

“Different market tastes require the 
dility to fit each message to the taste 
its own market. 

“Different market availabilities re- 
gire advertiser flexibility to select 
the best of the availabilities in each 
market.” 


Speed Required on Part 
of Agency . 

To take advantage of spot’s flexi- 
bility, an agency must be geared for 
ged in order to seize new oppor- 
tunities as they come. In spot, what 
is available today, in any particular 
time period on any given station, may 
not be there tomorrow or an hour 
from now. 

In fact, the more valuable the time 
dot or availability, the more likely it 
is that it won’t be there tomorrow. 
Because, if it’s valuable to one adver- 
tis, it’s also valuable to other ad- 
vertisers. 


4 Hypothetical Spot Buy 


To show why this is so, let us con- 
sider a hypothetical spot buy. 

After the research is in, and a 
product’s marketing plan has been 
written, rewritten, and finally ap- 
proved, chances are good that one or 
more of the differences mentioned 
above makes that product—call it 
Product X—a candidate for spot. 

_ Suppose that one of the differences 
8 in the product’s distribution pat- 
lem—present and planned. Right now 
sa regional product, with a fair 
share of market in the Northeast and 
North Central states. Eventually, the 

tttiser hor s to sell it coast-to- 
Coast, 

For the next few years, the objec- 

ive may be not only to raise profits 
Product X is already on super- 
turket shelves, but also to extend dis- 
on into nine Southern states. 
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But, prudence may dictate that for the 
next six months the target may be to 
get a foothold in only two of those 
states, Kentucky and Virginia, ad- 
jacent to states where the product is 
already in distributors’ warehouses. 

In some agencies, buyers are given 
a budget for each market, or dollar 
quota, perhaps based on last year’s 
sales, or perhaps on sales goals for 
the period the budget is to cover, say 
six months, or a year. 


Message Weight 


In other agencies, buying begins 
with a purchase quota for each mar- 
ket. This is the number of announce- 
ments that will deliver a_predeter- 
mined amount of message weight to 
each market. This message weight is 
a function of the estimated rating of 
each announcement and the average 
frequency with which it will be seen 
by those who view it. 

Ways of expressing message weight, 
as well as means of arriving at it, 
vary from agency to agency. In some 
cases, different buyers in the same 
agency will use different means to ar- 
rive at these goals, depending on the 
way individual clients want the job 
done. 

For some buyers, the target is given 
in terms of gross rating points. This, 
again, is a predetermined number of 
total audience impressions to achieve 
in each market. 

One rating point, for example, is 
achieved when one per cent of all TV 
homes in a given metropolitan area 
has its sets tuned to an announcement. 
Fifty gross rating points per week, to 
take a round number, can be attained 
by using two announcements in time 
slots with ratings of 25; or with five 
slots per week with ratings of 10 each; 
or any other combination adding up 
to 50. 

But with two high-rated announce- 
ments, the advertiser is likely to reach 
more people once during one week, 
that is, come closer to reaching 50 per 
cent of the TV homes in the market 
at least once. 

The five lower-rated announcements 
almost always will hit fewer different 
viewers. But more of these same view- 
ers will see the commercial twice in 


one week. Some may see it three 
times. Of course, it’s physically pos- 
sible for a determined viewer to see 
it all five times. 

The buyer’s task in this example is 
to find and buy the number and com- 
bination of availabilities—unsold time 
slots—that will achieve the objective 
of 50 gross rating points per week. 

If it were possible to find one avail- 
ability in Richmond-Petersburg with 
a rating of 50.0, an announcement in 
that period would actually reach half 
of the 115,300 TV homes in the cen- 
tral city area. But such availabilities 
are rare. 

So the advertiser has to use two or 
more time slots, and generally the 
more he has to use, the smaller his 
cumulative audience. That is, he 
reaches fewer homes and viewers, but 
achieves greater frequency of contact 
with more of those who are reached. 

The buyer’s target may be expressed 
in terms of a set number of gross 
rating points, because it’s a percent- 
age offering a common denominator 
for all markets to be used, regardless 
of size. But what most advertisers 
want is the most homes for the least 


SPOT ANNOUNCEMENT DISCREPANCIES are 
troubl genci This graphic presen- 
tation of such discrepancies uncovered by his 
agency alone was made by Thomas A. Wright, 
Jr., vice president in charge of media, Leo 
Burnett Company, before a board meeting of 
the Television Bureau of Advertising. The 
topic of Mr. Wright's talk was “How Station 
and Agency Can Work Together to Increase 
Operating Efficiency and Reduce Cost and 
Man-hour Waste.” 
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money. And some agencies do define 
their goal as number of home im- 
pressions per market. 

Rating service information will also 
tell the buyer the average total num- 
ber of homes reached by a station 
during a quarter-hour, but based on 
the total area served by that station. 
However, the FCC did not create all 
stations equal. Reasons for this in- 
equality of reach will soon be evident. 

Therefore, in order to compare 
competitive stations serving the same 
market (but, different in total areas) 
data from the rating services tell the 
buyer the share or percentage of all 
sets in use tuned to a station during 
the quarter-hour, but only within the 
limited metropolitan area or central 
city area where physical capabilities 
of each station’s reach are generally 
equal and comparable. 

In counties beyond those bound- 
station is simultaneously 
additional thousands of 


aries, a 
reaching 
homes. 

These additional homes, because of 
the inequalities mentioned above, may 
not be predominantly in the same 
areas or directions from the central 
city as the additional homes reached 
by that station’s competitors situated 
in, or near, and serving the same city 
or metro area. 


Differences in Coverage 


Here are some of the reasons for 
inequality of coverage which have 
nothing to do with program popular- 
ity: 

Basically, a station’s physical cov- 
erage depends on its tower height, 
power (wattage), and, most impor- 
tant, its channel, or dial position. 
Most of the first stations in the best 
markets long ago were assigned to the 
low band channels—from 2 through 
6. These channels generally send a 
better signal farther than channels 
7-13, other things being equal. 

Thus, UHF (ultra high frequency 
channels beyond 13) stations have 
difficulty competing in mixed areas 
against the VHF’s (very high fre- 
quency) in happy possession of the 
channels between 2 and 13. This is 
only one inequality, and it occurs 
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BROADCAST ASPECTS of a media problem being discussed by media research group at J. 
Thompson. This group provides basic information to the senior buyer to help determine televsi 
buys. Left to right are Helen Colton, research analyst; Mario Kircher, senior time buyer; 
Dunne, supervisor of media research unit; Lucian Chimene, broadcast coverage analyst; 


Green, media research director. 


only in some markets, the mixed ones, 
with both kinds of stations. Other 
areas have been designated by the 
FCC as all-VHF, or all-UHF. 

Some of the other factors that make 
the difference in some markets are: 
e Outright channel interference, 
where coverage areas of two stations 
assigned to the same channel, but 
transmitting different programs meet, 
or overlap. This, however, is relatively 
rare, because of FCC mileage separa- 
tion requirements. 

e The reverse situation. Here, signals 
of stations assigned to different chan- 
nels, but broadcasting the same pro- 
gram, usually because both are affili- 
ates of the same network, may over- 
lap, steal audience from each other 
in the overlap zone. 

© Incompatible adjacent channel, or 
side-band interference, in areas where 
adjacent channels overlap. In certain 
areas of New Jersey, for example, 
Channel 3 from Philadelphia can 
cause distortion of signals riding 
channels 2 or 4, out of New York. 
And vice versa. 

e Mountainous terrain, which may 
prevent line-of-sight TV signals from 
reaching homes on the lee slope of 


even a nearby mountain. 

e Some stations will have towers 
translators, or satellite stations, 

cated on mountain peaks to compe 
sate for this. Other stations in & 
same market may not. 

e Some stations, even on flat terra 
will have such booster or repeat 
stations to carry their signal farte 
Other stations in the same man# 
may not. 


Area Ratings 


To adjust for differences betwes 
a station’s comparable metro ot 
tral city area rating and its m 
comparable number of total hot 
reached in various directions fw 
the metro area, some agencies 
arbitrary adjustments when select 
stations. One way is to calculate 
“area rating.” 

The area used might include 
counties, 25 per cent (or some o™ 
arbitrary “cut-off point”) of - 
homes are reached by all statiom 
the market at least once 4 | 

Once the area is dete 
area rating for each station cat * 
computed by dividing the number & 
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umes the station reaches during a 
hour (or other time period) 
iy the number of homes in the coun- 
jg used. This is just one system. 
lp setting coverage objectives, some 
ies give their buyers a goal in 
ms of number of minute announce- 
peats per week in each market, de- 
on number of stations. 

for example, assuming prime time 
gibbilities are open on all stations, 

announcements per week at 

}PM., generally the maximum 
ming position within prime time, 

f be required in a four-station 

to do the same job done by 

nouncements in a three-station 

three spots in a two-station 

or one announcement in a 
@edation market. 

Why five announcements a week in 
the three-station market ? 

Qne announcement on all three 
dations at exactly 9:00 P.M. would 
sive an advertiser 100 per cent of 
ws in use during this maximum 
viewing period. That’s the ideal. But 
wth choice time, especially in full- 
ninute lengths, is almost impossible 
to get on all three stations at the same 
time, so the advertiser needs the extra 
wo, which he may be able to buy on 


one or another of the three stations. 
sometime between 7:00 and 10:00 
P.M., to approach the ideal. 

This would provide adequate reach. 
The buyer then builds from this point, 
if introducing a new product, or if he 
needs “saturation” for some other 
reason. 

In any event, the spot buyer’s job 
is to spread television’s share of the 
Product X budget among the chosen 
markets in Kentucky and Virginia to 
achieve maximum reach for the 
money. In the words of one research- 
er: “A spot schedule is like a bucket 
of paint. You can spread it as far as 
you want, depending on how thin 
you're willing to let it lie.” 


How the Representative Helps 


The accepted method of discover- 
ing what’s available—what time peri- 
ods are open—in Lexington, Ky., 
Richmond, Va., or any other market, 
is to call in the national representa- 
tive of each station in each market 
under consideration and ask him. 

If Product X appeals to the entire 
family, or if the object is to hit dis- 
tributors and retailers as well as their 
wives with the commercials, the hope 
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REPRESENTATIVE VISITS AGENCY. Frank Martin of Blair-TV (left) discusses 


with Ted Kelly, 
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associate media director 


of McCann-Erickson. 


is that the representative of at least 
one station in each market will be 
able to report availabilities in prime 
time. 

Prime time is 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. 
on many stations. But this varies. 
It is usually listed as Class “AA” on 
rate cards. It costs more than other 
time periods because it is prime. It 
is prime because announcements on 
network affiliates are adjacent to the 
most popular network programs, be- 
cause most independents air their 
best shows then, and because each set 
in use is apt to have more members 
of the family watching it. For most 
persons, school and work hours are 
over for the day, and most are not 
yet in bed. 

Because these prime time periods 
are sought after by most advertisers, 
some stations may be sold out. 


Fringe Time 


The next best opportunities are in 
“fringe time,”—at the early and late 
ends of prime time. Stations listing 
prime time as Class “AA” usually 
list fringe time as Class “A.” 

Announcements on these early and 
late sides of prime time are often 
adjacent to news programs, and get 
a good male audience. Farther into 
the night, though, the advertiser loses 
most of the children and some of 
the adults. Before the early news, an- 
nouncements will often be adjacent 
to children’s shows, excellent for 
children’s products, but with rela- 
tively small audiences of adults. 

Such fringe periods cost less than 
prime time, can be better buys for 
products whose best prospects are 
children on one end, adults on the 
other. But, if the goal is mass ex- 
posure, it takes more of them to 
achieve the target message weight. 

On the other hand, products ap- 
pealing only to housewives might 
reach a good percentage of the prime 
time housewife audience in daytime 
periods and at much lower cost than 
in prime time. Large audiences of 
men and children for these products 
might amount to waste circulation. 

Therefore, many station rate cards 
will divide their broadcast day into 
“AA,” “A,” “B,” and “C” times, with 
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prices corresponding to circulation. 
Some stations even publish rates for 


“AAA” and “D” time. 


Commercial Length and Copy 


What is available on any station 
in any market also depends on com- 
mercial length needed by the adver- 
tiser. That depends on copy. 

Most persons know what Coca-Cola 
is. An eight or 10-second ID will 
more than suffice to flash a “remind- 
er” picture of the familiar bottle on 
the home screen and allow a voice 
to say. “Drink Coke.” You can even 
run a short film in an ID. An ID costs 
less than 20 seconds or more. Further, 
at least before the advent of the 40- 
second station break between network 
programs, there were usually many 
more eight- and 10-second availabili- 
ties in prime and fringe time than 
there were minutes. 

But our example calls for intro- 
ducing a product into a new region. 
Unlike “Coke,” few persons in the 
new territory have heard of this prod- 
uct before. “Use Product X” will 
mean little or nothing to 99 per cent 
of our new audience. 

A common tack for new-product 
introduction is to tell what it is, what 















it does, and why it’s better than any- 
thing like it, while the picture is 
demonstrating how to use it, and the 
happy end results of such use. With 
a few products, all this can be done 
in 20-seconds, if the copy writer is 
smarter than most, but not often. 

It looks as if minutes are needed to 


sell Product X. 


Schedules Tailored to Products 


Most agency buyers explain all these 
problems to each representative they 
call. This enables him to save the 
buyer’s time, by eliminating discus- 
sion of time periods that are useless 
for Product X. Given enough infor- 
mation, an efficient representative will 
often tailor a schedule for a product 
that will be hard for another repre- 
sentative to beat. 

So far, buyer and representatives 
know that the goal is minutes in prime 
time, where available, to reach all 
members of the family, and fringe 
time where prime slots are sold out. 
They also know the reach and cover- 
age objectives. * 


*For a complete list of factors involved 
in selection of markets and stations for 
spot television, see Media Buyers’ Check- 
list, Mepta/scope, November 1960. 
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AGENCY VISITS REPRESENTATIVES. Patrick Shannon and Robert Wilson of Benton & Bowles 


listen as Thomas Tilson, account executive for Television Advertising Representatives, Inc., 
explains the working of the firm’s video tape machine. 
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How the Representative wp, 





The representative's office 
track of all time periods for 
station it represents. These arey 
posted on a separate daily che 
or traffic board for each station, 
each time period, there is g 
a rectangle on the schedule. These 
filled in, as sold, with names of 
occupying product. 

Thus, while it’s against the 
to tell the buyer the name of 
brand in a slot near the one 
suggesting to the buyer, the mm 
sentative can determine which 
abilities present a product pro 
problem by being within 30 m 
or 15 minutes (depending on 
policy) of an announcement 
ing a competitor or a “non-co 

























































































CHECK 
ible” product. checks 
However, policy or no, the wh 
idea of product protection is fast} 
coming more theory than reality, 
more network participating announce the an 
ments are rotated through more diff viewer 
ferent segments of more different prof they 
grams. Too often, affiliates are nf ames 
notified in time as to what proé 
is coming up when on network show [se 0 
This gives stations too little time: 
change their own commercial ste Rea 
ules accordingly. 7 the 
In any event, representatives are — 
constant touch with traffic manage heial 
of their stations who let their ofe ings of 
know as soon as an availability § and di 
sold by the station’s own sales for each 
to local retailers or by the represe — 
tive’s office in another city. tl 
The representative can usually m4 
turn to the agency buyer within 4 as 
hours to a week, depending o® _ 
number of markets he’s handing Amo 
with a list of suggested availabilits eh, 
The buyer then evaluates @ - ; 
availability for reach and frequew om, 
program adjacency, cost efficien actly , 
and assurance that everything §9 ane | 
within the budget. Bh chai 
If reach and large cumulative ® and } 
ence is a primary goal, one ¥# vhat 
achieve it is to spread the schem™ sities 
over several programs on two orm steal 
stations, where available. If freq the ne 
of impression on a specific type twine 
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listener is more important than 
bers. it can be more effective to™ 
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the announcements and hit the same 
viewers through a type of program 
they are likely to like, same time, 
ame station, every night. 


Use of Ratings 


Reach of each availability offered 
lo the buyer can be measured by its 
rating. In spot, the rating is an “arti- 
ficial number” created by adding rat- 
ings of the two adjacent quarter-hours 
and dividing by two. The rating for 
each adjacent quarter hour is the 
percentage of all TV homes surveyed 
with their sets turned on and tuned 
tothe channel or station in the mar- 
tet in question during that quarter- 
hour, 

Among syndicated services provid- 
ing such measurements are the A. C. 
Neen Co., American Research Bu- 
rea, Pulse, Trendex, and Videodex. 
None of these services measures ex- 
aly the same factors, none uses the 
same base, and none uses the same 
technique. Each has its advantages 
ind disadvantages, depending on 
what measured factor is of most im- 
ertance to an advertiser in any 
particular situation. All must balance 
le need for accuracy and speed 
‘gainst costs that will enable them to 
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CHECKING TV AVAILS. Jack White, H-R Television’s sales manager, 
decks availabilities sheets with Kayde Caldwell, traffic manager. 
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charge a price that advertisers, agen- 
cies, and stations can afford. 


Cost of Availabilities 


When a buyer checks an availability 
for cost, he makes sure the actual cost 
is not too far 
original estimate. In fact, it should 
be a shade less than estimated, be- 
cause the estimate is generally based 
on the highest priced stations in each 
of the markets on the schedule. 

Richmond is listed as the seventy- 
first market by the latest edition of 
The Katz Agency’s Spot Television 
Cost Summary. Market ranking is 
based on number of U.S. TV homes 
credited to Richmond. Rates listed 
are those of the station with the high- 
est base rate for each time unit, as 
reported by the SRDS “Spot Tele- 
vision Rates and Data.” 

The highest one-time prime time 
20-second rate is $175. On this sta- 
tion, the one-time, one-minute rate 
happens to be the same. The one-time 
rate for a one-minute announcement, 
both during daytime and late night 
periods, is $80. 

But six such announcements a week 
come in at $76 each, and 12 a week 
can be had for $72 each. Twenty- 


removed from his 


INFORMATION FROM STATIONS. H-R Television's salesman, Al Ritter, 
makes contact with distant station swiftly by teletype. 










second daytime announcements bear 
the same prices for the same weekly 
packages. 

In contrast to the $80 rate for the 
late night minute announcement in 
this seventy-first market are one-time 
rates of $2,000 in New York and $10 
in Glendive, Mont., market No. 221. 
This example of rates in one market 
is merely used as an illustration. The 
main purpose of the Katz Summary 
is to make quick estimates of buys 
in groups of markets. When buying 
a small number of stations, closer ap- 
proximation of actual cost may be 
obtained by consulting SRDS or the 
station rate cards themselves. 

Formulas are included in the Katz 
Summary to facilitate rule-of-thumb 
estimates. They are based on a 5)- 
station sample. They indicate, for ex- 
ample, that use of a nighttime 20- 
second announcement 52 times earns 
a discount of 6 per cent. Used 104 
times, it earns 7 per cent, etc. 


Varying Discounts 


But such examples and formulas 
are for estimating only. Each station 
in any given market is likely to have 
a different set of discounts for vari- 

(Continued on page 88) 






WJR-Politz study 








& 


<j 
7 The 1961 WJR-Alfred Politz Study offers a completely new approac 
in radio research. It so well equips WJR sales representatives to pip 
point customers for your products that we warn you in advance- 
they’re bound to get a bit aggressive. But let them. You'll find thy 
as they apply this new kind of radio research to your specific advertising objectives, you'll k 


able to reach logical prospects. Prospects who buy soap and soup, new cars and used cars, pian 
and grass seed. All kinds of people who buy all kinds of products. 


~ \ This study is of radio listening in general and of WJR listenix 
specifically. It comprehensively covers a 100-county four-state are, 
and gives an accurate up-to-date picture of the area, of its radio liste 
ing habits, of listener reaction to WJR programming. The study isd 
individuals, not households. All data refers to listeners aged 15 and over. This method makes: 
possible to reliably report breakdowns by age, sex and socio-economic status. It defines extent 
education and whether listeners are home owners or not. 














The study compiles the total weekly cumulative audience of WI 
and of 174 other radio stations mentioned. It breaks down over 
radio listeners and WJR listeners by time of day, day of week, by az 
by sex, by socio-economic status, and by where they listen to radi. 


Equally important to advertisers, the 1961 WJR-Politz Study puitt 
up listeners’ preference for WJR’s news, sports news-scores sult 
maries, sports play-by-play, farm programs, traffic conditions, ne® 
reporting accuracy, homemaker programs, farm news and matte 
reports, weather forecasts, all-around helpfulness, public spirit, and listeners’ attitudes towat 
the kind of advertising WJR carries. 
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rives as 





the types of music listeners prefer according to their age and sex. 
The music categories rated by listeners include popular music with 
full orchestration, popular music with small orchestration, folk 


You’ve been fairly warned that WJR sales representatives will be 
not just enthused, but aggressive—and with good reason. So hear 
them out for your own good and for that of your sales curve as they 
apply the 1961 WJR-Alfred Politz Study specifically to your products 

and to your prospects. It will give you a revealing new look at the lucrative Detroit-Great Lakes 
area, served best by WJR. 


We believe you'll find the WJR-Politz Study extremely helpful. So 
give us or the people at Henry I. Christal a call—and hear the story 
out. You owe it to yourself—because WJR is continuing to help 
advertisers toward well-grounded radio research with this completely 
new look at radio listeners in the Detroit-Great Lakes area. 





WwW) WV I Prcerro: 
760 KC 5 


0,000 WATTS 


Represented by Henry |. Christal Co., U.S. & 
Canada * Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Detroit 
* Los Angeles * New York * San Francisco 
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SPOT TV... 


(Continued from page 85) 

ous combinations of announcement 
types. The variety of package plans 
alone is truly amazing. The confusion 
they can cause among buyers of time 
it self-evident. 

A recent study by Weed Television 
Corp. found that 89 per cent of sta- 
tions surveyed had published package 
plans. In three- and four-station mar- 
kets the percentages increased to be- 
tween 95 and 99 per cent—probably 
caused, notes Weed, by the “high de- 
gree of competition for a share of the 
advertiser's budget.” Fewer than 75 
per cent of stations in single-station 


ments purchased each week, and 80 
per cent of the plans apply to fixed 
position, as opposed to ROS or run- 
of-schedule announcements. Latter re- 
fers to spots bought at lower rates 
because they are aired whenever a 
station can fit them into the specified 
time classification. 


Lack of Uniformity in Rates 


Some idea of the lack of uniformity 
in rates is revealed by a recent survey 
of 488 stations by Gardner Advertis- 
ing. Of 422 replying, only one-third 











indicated that rates published in 
SRDS are the only rates available. 
The other two-thirds “came up with 


markets reported package plans. 
The great majority of these plans 
are based on number of announce- 
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PROGRAMING AND SALES. These subjects are studied constantly by station representatives. 
Examining the spot television scene at mid-point in 1961 are TV sales managers for Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc., representative firm. Here Charles R. Kinney of New York is pointing 
out total TV homes served by PGW stations. 


BILLING DEPARTMENT: The Katz Agency, Inc., employs 75 persons in its billing department, a 
part of which is shown here. It maintains a complete accounting service for the stations it 
represents. It says it takes over the billing and collecting functions completely, handles make- 
goods, bills agencies, and collects payments. It pays the stations in full on the twenty-fifth of 
the month for all advertising of the previous month, whether or not collection has been effected 
by The Katz Agency. 


rate structures that included two cop 
binations of national, regional, local 
retail, and special prices.” 
Gardner could find “no cleary 
policy, not only among various 
tions, but within each station its} 
as to who qualifies for national ray 
who for regional, local, retail ._ 
and, possibly, the most abused cay 
gory of all, special . . . Our sure 
showed amazing rate differentisk 
some as high as 75 per cent.” 


Cost Efficiency of Availabilities 


Cost efficiency of individual avai 
abilities can be found by dividing 
their rates by number of homs 
reached. By dividing announcemer 
costs by various items of audiene 
composition data from the rating 
services, cost per thousand can k 
calculated for men, women, and teen 
agers. 

After availabilities are evaluated, 
and the best are chosen, represents 
tives of the winning stations are asked 
for confirmation. That is, they mus 
find out whether the time slots « 
lected are still there. Often, mam 
are not. One buyer says he’s “lucy 
if 80 per cent of the original avai 
abilities we O.K. can be confirmed 

Reason is that everybody’s out x! 
ing vacant time periods—the repr 
sentative, his colleagues calling « 
other agencies in major advertisin 
centers across the U.S., and the se 
tion’s own sales force in its lod 
area. 

If many of the slots origina) 
ordered are sold, there are obbe 
openings, and the representative c# 
usually come back with reasondk 
alternatives. A few, having opened 
in the past 48 hours, may even tun 
out to be more productive than som 
that must be dropped. 

Product X may be one of sevet# 
products manufactured by its male 
Other products in the line may & 
handled by other agencies. In sud 
cases, all spot buys may be tume 
over for checking to one coordinalit 
agency. The representative too, * 
erally checks his chosen stations ' 
determine whether they carry © 
nouncements for Product X's 
products, so that the manufactur 
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, they m NOT LOOKING FOR WORK. 


ne slots 


ten, max JUST WANT A JOB. 





he’s “luck 
ginal aval Agency Z was reportedly the most difficult place in town to get a job. 
— Their psychological testing process was most rigorous. Their exhaustive 
“the re reference checks were rumored to include evaluations from candidates’ 
calling « kindergarten teachers on group cooperation and aggression patterns. 
advertisin: People went in for interviews in depth and didn’t come out for days. 
and the se Sober men got the spins. Applicants developed circulatory diseases*. 
in its lod Preliminary screening consisted of “The Walk.” Applicants were 
. simply told to find the door marked PERSONNEL, buried at the center 
; original of the maze shown above. Then the tests were administered. 
= ote See if you can find your way to Personnel. Draw the shortest route 
omer on this page, send it to us, and we’ll send you an exciting new prize. It 


reasonabk ° ° ° . 
x opened may be straight or in the round, thick or thin. 
5 

y even tun 
> than som 


Puzzle adapted from Dudeney’s “Amusements in Mathematics,” 
reprinted by permission of Dover Publications, Inc., NY 14, NY. 


*If you’re suffering from low circulation, try WMAL-TV, the station first in 
Washington, D. C. market, 6 PM-Midnight, Mon. thru Fri. (June ARB ’61) 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D. C. 


> of sever 


An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 


Affiliated with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D.C.; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va, 
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RESEARCH INTO RATES. Ruth Clinton, radio and television time buyer for Gardner Advertising 
Company, New York, is shown hard at work with Standard Rate & Data Service's two volumes, 
“Spot Television Rates and Data” and “Spot Radio Rates and Data.” 


may qualify for the broader dis- 
counts earned. 

While, for simplicity, one repre- 
sentative is mentioned, it should be 
remembered that simultaneous nego- 
tiations are conducted with all repre- 
sentatives selling all stations serving 
the target area. Any one representa- 
tive will handle only one station in 
each market. 

After confirmation and selection of 
alternative availabilities, filmed or 
taped commercials, or scripts or prod- 
uct descriptions, are shipped from the 
agency to each station involved. When 
received, broadcasting can begin. 


Massive Paper Work 


All this is accompanied by massive 
paper work, which, at this point, has 
only started. There are contracts and 
confirmation forms for each station 
ordered. And then there’s the follow- 
up. 

There’s the check of station afh- 
davits for proof of performance, or 
the check against Broadcast Adver- 
tisers Reports’ monitor service, or 
even BAR’s new Television Perform- 
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ance Audits service. This compares 
agency TV schedules to actual per- 
formance in the top 75 markets, tell- 
ing the agency whether the correct 
commercial for the correct brand 
was run in full in the time slot ordered 
on the date ordered, without being 
surrounded by more commercials for 
other products (or even competing 
products) than is desirable. 

There’s also handling of make- 
goods and credits. Thomas A. Wright 
Jr., media vice president of Leo Bur- 
nett Company, has called the handling 
of spot announcement discrepancies 
a “cancer that eats up man-hours and 
profit dollars by the bucketful.” 

A make-good is the same commer- 
cial, run in another time slot, if its 
scheduled airing didn’t come off, or 
if it was marred by human or tech- 
nical error. If the suggested alternate 
time slot for the re-run isn’t satis- 
factory, the client may receive a 
credit. That means that the charge 
for the time ordered for the announce- 
ment not run or misplaced is de- 
ducted from the station’s bill to the 
agency. 

Finally, most important, no sched- 


ule is so good that it can’t be bette 
It may be the best possible on 4, 
day it is ordered. But tomorrow pey 
availabilities open on the station th 
advertiser is riding or on its compet. 
tors. 

Many buyers find that the best wa 
to improve existing schedules jg » 
let all representatives serving a mg. 
ket know their current schedules q 
all stations in that market. Competi. 
tion does the rest. 

All the foregoing has describes 
only one kind of spot television— 
placement of announcements betwen 
programs. 


Various Ways to Use Spot 


Other ways to use spot are to spon. 
sor programs in target markets, or 
as a few advertisers have done, fom 
one’s own regional or national n¢ 
work by lining up the stations needed 

Programs can be as short as a few 
minutes or as long as two houn 
They can be on film, on tape, or liv, 
The commercials can be delivered i 
all markets by an announcer casts 
spokesman for an advertiser, or by 
a different local personality in ead 
market, with a loyal following amoy 
the type of viewers who are the # 
vertiser’s best prospects. 

The programs may be syndicated 
films, usually serials of 13 or mon 
episodes, bought from the station 
that run them, or from their pr 
ducers or from distributors. They ca 
be two-hour feature films, usually of 
movies, some rather recent, 4 fe 
real classics. 

Or the advertiser can simply onde 
announcements within such syné 
cated or feature film programs, oi 
local live programs. 

Ingenious buyers are constant! 
coming up with new ways to use sp 
Grant Advertising, for instance, * 
cently devised a split ID of some fou 
seconds on each side of the stati! 
identification. Audio (sound portio 
went like this: 

ID: “What has more flavor, m 
bouquet?” 
Station announcer: “WCBS—™ 

York.” * 

ID: “No, no! It’s Manischewite Woe 
(Continued on page * 
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covering a capital market 


SPRINGFIELD is the capital of Illinois and the sales capital for an eleven-county area in the heart 


of the state. The city and the entire market are covered and sold best by two historic newspapers: 
Illinois State Journal and Illinois State Register. They offer you 100% coverage in Sangamon 
County (Springfield) and 60% in the total trading area. Both newspapers are ideal vehicles for 
test campaigns in a market that’s made to order for testing — prosperous, diversified, stable. 


Ilinsis State Journal | ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER 


THE RING ~. 15 Hometown Daily Newspapers covering Springfield. Illinois — Northern Illinois — San Diego 
OF TRUTH te ewe California — and Greater Los Angeles. Served by The Copley Washington Bureau and The Copley 
News Service. REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NELSON ROBERTS & ASSOCIATES. INC 
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SPOT TV... 


(Continued from page 90) 

The difference is in the taste. .. . 

What a wine!” 

BBDO created a series of commer- 
cials for General Electric with a story 
line, when they are run, serial fash- 
ion, in the designated order. 

These two examples in particular 
show the value of coordination be- 
tween creative copy writers and cre- 
ative media thinkers. 

Some stations offer two-minute fea- 
turettes. These consist of a one-min- 
ute commercial and one minute of 
weather, headlines, or practically any 
other type of information or enter- 
tainment that can form a natural lead- 
in geared to a particular product or 
its prospects. 


Recent Trends in Use of Spot 


Changes in buying trends, adver- 
tiser needs, and the broadcasting 
business itself come so fast that it’s 
all an advertiser can do to keep up 
with them. New developments are re- 
ported weekly. 

Some of the more significant recent 
trends: 

| Fewer sponsors of half-hour or 
full-hour network programs have been 
replaced by many more advertisers 
running participating announcements 
during the course of such network 
shows. 

[-] Many of these participating ad- 
vertisers are former users of spot. 

[] To help replace lost affiliate rev- 
enue from such advertisers, and for 
loss of the 30 seconds of station time 
formerly available between half-hour 
shows now replaced by hour pro- 
grams, networks are increasing affili- 
ate time between hour programs to 
40 and 42 seconds. In a few cases, it’s 
70 seconds. 

This can mean more 20-second 
commercial availabilities and fewer 
eight- and 10-second ID periods for 
sale. It can mean opportunity for 30- 
and 40-second commercials. On a few 
stations it may mean more multiple 
spotting—three or more commercials, 
back-to-back. 

[] Fewer availabilities for certain 
product categories, such as beer, 
coffee, and tobacco. Proliferation of 
old and new brands using spot means 
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that some brands must ignore the de- 
sire for product protection, do with- 
out spot, or both. 


[-] Development of new services, such 
as TV-Q, which enables advertisers to 
spot potential new network programs 
before they've had time to develop the 
audiences that will either put them 
into the top 20 next season, or on top 
of the slag heap. If two new network 
programs, back-to-back, garner High- 
Q’s, that is, good numbers of favor- 
able viewers, chances are there will be 
less than average dial twisting between 
shows, hence more viewers of the spot 
commercial in between. 


[] Local live color programs on a 
growing number of stations. Some ac- 
cept only color commercials in these 
shows. 

[-] Opportunity to become a patron 
of the arts by settling for mention 
of corporate name only, without other 
commercial, as backer of a program 
on an educational station. 


[] And, in the not-too-distant future, 
world-wide broadcasting from earth 
satellites. 


Long-term Trends 


So much for current trends, Long. 
term trends show spot’s growth } 
many areas: 

(] Number of TV sets in the US, hy 
shot from 660,000 in 1949 to 5) 
million by March 1961. 

(] Spot expenditures rose fro 
$397.6 million in gross time billings 
in 1956 to $603.6 million in 1960, 
[] Average advertiser increased hj 
spot TV investment from $90.00)» 
1956 to $162,000 in 1960. 

[] The top 100 national advertise, 
placed 20 per cent of their advertisin 
budgets in spot TV in 1959. Nine 
two of these top 100 used spot tek 
vision that year. 

[] In 1956, 81 advertisers invest) 
more than $1 million in spot TY. h 
1960, 125 companies reached thy 
category. 

[-] It is estimated that 85 per cent 
all national spot broadcasting te. 
enue, for both radio and televisi« 
goes to stations in the 75 top metr 
politan markets. Beyond the top li 
markets, TV stations rely primarh 
on local and regional revenue. | 








Furthermore, the reach on this 25-page accordion fold 
will be all the way across the platform at the sales 


convention! 
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in Medicine Hat 
will read 
THE NEW 


will they get your sales message ? 


Anexpanding western market, Medicine Hat offers _It’s the only way to give your sales message com- 
you excellent sales potential. plete penetration of this prosperous city of 24,500! 
Personal disposable income now totals over Circulation 6,731 A.B.C. September 30, 1960 
$30,600,000. Retail purchases total over $35,500,000 

and are still rising! You get action when you advertise in 

To sell this fast-growing market, use the medium THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS 

that’s number one—The Medicine Hat News. A Southam Newspaper 


The Southam Newspapers are: 
THE OTTAWA CITIZEN THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE THE NORTH BAY NUGGET THE MEDICINE HAT NEWS 


THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR THE CALGARY HERALD THE EDMONTON JOURNAL THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE 
(Published for Pacific Press Ltd.) 


REPRESENTED IN THE UNITED STATES BY: CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN. DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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To talk business 


in two languages 


speak through 
CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


French-speaking Canadian business- 
men buy their full share of the annual 
$4 billion U.S. exports to Canada. 
The French-language business press 
of Canada reaches these business- 
men with greater economy and effect 
than any other media. 


It is established that virtually every 
Canadian business, professional and 
technical man reads and heeds 
Canadian business publications. 

This, of course, applies to the 
French-language business press just 
as much as to the English-language 
publications with which you may be 
more familiar. 


Your advertising message there ap- 
pears in an atmosphere of authority. 
It is obvious that you are talking 
seriously, in their own language .. . 
talking business. 


Cost per contact? Case histories? For 
any information, write to: Business 
Newspapers Association of Canada, 
100 University Avenue, Toronto I, 
Canada. 


The association of 136 Canadian business, 
professional and technical publications. 


CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 





Simple honesty — and good sense 


LIKE TO THINK when I make 

judgments in this space that I am 
on the side of the angels, and yet, 
in spite of my best intentions, I seem 
to offend some very nice people. 

Recently I declared my admiration 
for ABP’s “Full Disclosure Form,” a 
statement of certain criteria for re- 
search to which publishers would do 
well to conform when conducting and 
reporting on their research. 

In the course of my remarks I sug- 
gested that “the mere statement that 
the research methodology and the re- 
port itself oblige the criteria 
could imply to the recipient that he 
can put his trust in the findings with- 
out having to search it himself look- 
ing for gimmicks.” 

This was a signal for a violent pro- 
test from one of my most faithful 
correspondents and good friends, who 
argued back that “the assertion that a 
particular media research study con- 
forms to certain criteria (however 
good the criteria) means nothing un- 
less it is made by an impartial, inde- 
pendent, and competent person or 
body. If the assertion is made by the 
person responsible for the research, 
it is no better than the attorney's plea 
that his own client is innocent.” 

Now I think that this is an im- 
portant enough matter to warrant 
further discussion. A lot of media 
buying is done — well, a lot of media 
selling is done — on the basis of 
research, and we might as well get to 
the bottom of this, even at the risk 
of boring anybody who doesn’t, but 
should, think it’s as critical as I do. 

My friend continued: “What is im- 
portant is not that a series of ques- 
tions like ABP’s have been answered 
... but how they are answered. And 
in answering them there is almost 
always room for introducing ‘gim- 
micks’ which will fool even fairly 
sophisticated advertising people, 
especially if they have already been 
‘pre-sold’ by means of an ‘impri- 
matur’.” 

I interrupt at this point to accuse 
my friend of being too cynical and 
suspicious. If I read him right, he is 


saying that the publisher cap Pr 
practice deceit. ; 

But if we are all going to do by. 
ness in an atmosphere of distrug, ,, 
won't have much fun. and we wy) 
get much done. Business has to 
conducted in an environment of fii 
and credit, and if we doubt peopl 
word, we'll spend so much time sed. 
ing untruth that we won't get to mk 
any decisions, let alone right ones 
wrong ones. 

I do not believe that most of & 
atrocious media research I've bey 
subjected to is the product of am 
body’s chicanery. I don’t think mo 
business publishers are che 
Rather, I think they don’t know a 
better, and that the faults which mk 
their research misleading and wort 
less are almost always inadvertent. 

I think it’s more likely that ms 
of the publishers whose research | 
for one, object to, are more naiy 
than evil. 

So I say that the answers to tk 
questions in the ABP form are a se 
in the direction of helping people 
understand how a study was ci 
ducted. Then the recipient can juiz 
for himself whether, with respect! 
the conditions, the methods, the tim 
etc., the study has any significane 
to him. 

But what does my writer fries 
propose instead? He proposes thi 
the standards for media research ‘e 
interpreted and applied to a give 
study by a wholly impartial and 
dependent third party, who obviow 
must be competent to recogni! 
gimmick when they see it.” Speci 
ically: the Advertising Researt 
Foundation. 

Swell. I’ve been urging this for! 
number of years. But how practi 
is this? The very fact that so fe 
business publishers have taken # 
vantage of having the ARF bless ther 
research suggests that there is so 
thing impractical about it. 

What’s impractical about it is the 
the ARF’s administrations are P* 
derous and expensive. The ARF be 

(Continued on page * 
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a Secret Agent X defied detection for centuries. When he 


uct of am struck in past ages, men attributed death to many 
think mes causes, never to him. In this century men became con- 
are cheat scious of his existence. But no spyglass could find him; 
| know a no telescope reveal his hideout; no microscope uncover 
which make = his i Until 

olan is traces. Until. . . | 

deena A) With the coming of the electron microscope, the activi- 
* that mos , ties of Agent X are no longer secret. He's being 
research | an watched at work in a hundred places — in cancer cells, 
a , or destroying man's body in countless different ways. 
wisi : 7 Soon, counter measures will be devised. 

» on eu Bio-medical research owes much to doctors and much 


x people t Chance to electronic engineers. Amongst these are thousands of 
was cil ‘g highly-trained IRE members, a small but important sec- 
t can jude et tion of the membership of the Institute of Radio Engin- 
fpr eers. Their significant researches are published fre- 
signifcm quently in Proceedings; in this way they become availa- 
ble in America's continuing battle against disease. 
Two IRE members are being honored this year for 
contributions in this field. To Britton Chance, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, goes the William J. Morlock 
Award for applying advanced electronic techniques in 
) obvious! ; a long-term program of fundamental biological re- 
ecognilt ! - search. To Manfred Clynes, of Rockland State Hospital, 
” Speci Orangeburg, N. Y., goes the W.R.G. Baker Award for 
a paper on “Respiratory Control of Heart Rate: Laws 
this fer’ Derived from Analog Computer Simulation." 
w practic IRE'’s publishing is vital to today's research. Advertise 
hat so fe your electronics product in Proceedings! 
taken a 


bless the Proceedings of the IRE 


eis some . beings om Heo 


t it is the 
» ARF be Mllted fm VX) tM 
® 
n page Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36 * MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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ARE YOU PAYING MORE 
AND GETTING LESS 


Who pays the bills when circulations of 
metalworking magazines skyrocket? 

You—the advertiser—of course! 

If you get added buying power coverage with 

the added circulation—okay . . . but in many cases 
you are paying more—and getting less. 


HOW COME? 

Take the question of sizes of plants covered. 
Out of the more than 81,000 plants in 
metalworking, there are over 64,000 

with less than 50 employees each. All together, 
these small plants account for only 8% of 

the total output of the industry. Extra circulation 
here is easy for a magazine to get, but it 


doesn’t do much for advertisers except raise their bills. 


ASK NOT “HOW MANY?’’ 

BUT ‘‘WHERE ?’’ 

It would be possible for a magazine to have a 
circulation of over 64,000, yet reach only 8% 
of the buying power in metalworking . . . for 
another to have a circulation of 16,000-odd, 
covering the plants with over 50 employees, 
and reach 92%. Actually, no magazine is that bad 
(or that perfect) but the tremendous variation 
in the size and importance of metalworking 
plants points out why you should ask where 
circulation is going, rather than how many 
copies are being printed and mailed out. 


Ask the next metalworking magazine space rep 
you see if he can show you a complete 
breakdown of his paper’s circulation 

by plant size. 


If he’s the man from MACHINERY—he can! 


MACHINERY’s Circulation 
Analysis by Plant Size is a 
useful addition to your media 
data file. It shows, for 
example, that MACHINERY 
covers over 95% of the 

U.S. metalworking plants 
with over 100 employees, 
and—at the other end 

of the scale—only 2.6% of 
the plants with fewer than 
50 employees. Send for a copy. 


Machinery 


ENGINEERING and PRODUCTION in METALWORKING 


Published by Tue INDUSTRIAL Press 
93 WorTH Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 94) 

no rubber stamp. It takes its busines 
very seriously. Even though it tg 
upon volunteer authurities to Sit 
judgment, its staff participation ;, 
volves a sizable bill. And what's 
worse (from the viewpoint of te 
publisher going throuch the wring 
is that the experts are not at all 
to get along with. 

In fact. they're so picky that. ; 
satisfy them, often involves a me 
deal of time and expense, possih 
more than the study is worth. Th 
of course. is as it should be. Tee 
point is, though, that research js yp 
easy and it is seldom cheap. 

I wish the services of the Ay 
could be made available to busin 
publishers who don't have big but 
gets for research, or | wish that 
IARI might somehow get into the x 
But meanwhile, I think that the 4p 
form is a good thing for our busines 
and I wish the NBP publishers wou 
fall in line with it. and I wish J 
people on the media buying 
would become familiar with the tems 
of the form and would insist that ty 
information it asks for be contain 
in any report they are shown. 

What’s wrong with insisting, fy 
example, that a publisher date bi 
report? Just that one simple « 
would be a great contribution to: 
buyer’s ability to judge fairly. | 
for one, would take the publisher 
word for it. 


Which questionnaire? 


A certain publication conducted : 
media preference study by each 
the three common methods — m 
domly selecting three matche! 
samples from the same source. (he 
group received a questionnaire « 
which cover photos of various mag 
zines were reproduced: a sett 
group received listings of the sm 
publications (in both cases the ore 
of appearance was changed to ave 
giving anybody a geographical # 
vantage); a third group got the us 
“fill-in” questionnaire. 

Letters of transmittal were idest 
cal. ; 

Results indicate that “fully-aidet 
(covers) yields more returns, ¥® 
listings second. Scoring was 28.2" 
25.8% and 13.6% respectively. 

Rank orders varied, too. No! 
“most useful” by “un-aided” finise 
fourth by “covers”; No. 2 “ist” be 
ished fourth “un-aided.” No. ? 
“covers” finished ninth “un-aided ! 
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Responding to the complex informational needs of business, advertising 
and marketing, offers complete research and data processing services 


"eee Through its five specialized operating divisions: 
rf the ART 

bag» ADVERTISING AND MEDIA SERVICE DIVISION 

a : Practical electronic computer applications to streamline advertiser, agency 
nat the AB and media operations and provide more precise data for improved decision- 
ur busines making 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


Experienced survey research staff, geared to perform all types of media, 
market and consumer studies and to provide complete research tabulation 
services 


ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS SERVICE DIVISION 


Efficient data processing to supplement on-premise installations and to 
perform accounting and business functions for firms that want the benefits 
of automation 


ADVERTISING IMPACT MEASUREMENT SERVICE DIVISION 


Comprehensive publication research service providing quantitative reader 
recognition scores and qualitative verbatim reactions for both editorial and 
advertising content 


MEDIA ALLOCATION THROUGH ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
(MATEC) DIVISION 


Pertinent media and market analyses, conforming to exact sales and/or 
distribution areas, drawing upon extensive machine language data and 
prepared through high-speed processing 


phone, wire or write... 
432 Park Avenue South 


ay ta 9 I; ncoTporated New York 16, New York 


; ; Telephone: MU 9-6250 
Responding to the Complex Informational Needs A Subsidiary of SRDS, Inc. 


of Business, Advertising and Marketing 





QUAD-CITIES 


BIG QUAD.-CITY 


E B | Average Effective Buying Income 
per Quad-City household: $7001. 
household EBI on the Illinois side is $7076. 


Average 


You sell the larger (56% of 
metro population) side of the Quad-Cities 
where average household EBI is $7076 when 
you use the Argus and Dispatch. 


Source 
1961 Sales Management ‘Survey of Buying Power’ 


THE QUAD-CITIES LARGEST 
COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


ROCK ISLAND 
ARGUS 


DISPATCH 


“4 


i ST 


IN CANADA. 


CEE* helps you sell 
electronics engineers in 





Management Research 





Design Application 














Canada bought $92.1 million worth of U.S.- 
made electronics equipment in 1960—will buy 
even more in ‘61. Best way to sell buyers 
in this market is through CEE*, which serves 
electronics engineers in all phases of the 
industry—in management, research, design and 
opplication 


CANADIAN * 
ELECTRONICS 


ENGINEERING 
® 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario 


A Maclean-Hunter Publication 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Why The Lady Changed Her Mind 


By Lionel M. Kaufman > 


It’s a woman’s magazine's prerogative 
to say “Yes” to the liquor advertisers 


~ 
S 


wf @ 


one month, and ““No, thank you” the 
next. Guessing why McCall’s did that 


is making interesting 
along Madison Avenue. 


Your columnist isn’t going to jump 
in with his own quick guess. He's 
waiting to ask a few questions first. 

Was it McCall's that changed its 
mind ? 

Or was it the liquor advertisers 
themselves ? 

Or the readers? 

Or the other women’s magazines, 
who refused to join McCall’s in this 
liquid linage? 

| believe we're over-simplifying 
matters when we assume that a pub- 
lication has only to make a policy 
decision admitting a certain type of 
advertising — and it automatically 
becomes a medium for that classifica- 
tion. After all, for decades the 
women’s books have felt that liquor 
didn’t fit in with their editorial atmos- 
phere and the audience it attracted. 

There are some liquor advertisers 
who'll tell you that’s why the Satur- 
day Evening Post's invitation to 
liquor advertisers in 1958 hasn't 
brought in so many acceptances as 
it was counting on. 


W ait-and-see Mood 


True, the reports had two liquor 
advertisers (Seagrams and National 
Distillers, they tell me) ready to buy 
the first available issue of McCall’s. 
But a top distiller’s advertising direc- 
tor, whom I spoke with, was in a 
wait-and-see mood. 

There are a couple of questions I 
should think the liquor advertiser 
might want to clear up, before he de- 
cides to “join the ladies.” 

First, how many women shop for, 
and pick out, the family’s liquor? 
I'm no authority on the subject, but 
in most homes I know of, the drinks 
are kept separate from all other forms 


conversation 


ba 


of refreshment, and are dispensed | 
the host, rather than the hostess, 

Second, how will liquor ads iny 
men’s books be received by the rex 
ers? Liquor advertisers lean om 
backwards to stay away from 4 
places where theyre not welcom 

The reader, of course, is a yoig 
to be listened to, especially in t 
year when the women’s books a 
frantically fighting for more of thee 
I wonder what the readers said, a 
did, when the wire services 
the word that McCall’s was opening 
its pages to liquor? I believe ity 
Reader’s Digest that told me, a fe 
years back, that a survey showed i 
readers were even more impres 
by the advertisers the Diges 
turned down than by the advertises 
it carried. 


Other Magazines’ Views 


My guess would be that the dec 
ing factor was Good Housekep 
ing’s and the Journal's refusal 
go along with McCall's on admitting 
liquor. (Only Macfadden’s Wome 
Group — not exactly in the samet 
dition — followed suit.) Its 
easy for one single book to 
liquor advertisers, when the rest 
field looks askance at them, 
American Weekly discovered 
some years ago. 

I'm sure McCall’s realizes 
revolutionary new format, t 
circulation builder, has beef 
cized in some quarters for 
a little too far from the “We 
service” area, with features B 
Steinbeck novel. 

Being the only major 
book to carry liquor would | 
sure to widen that breach. 
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FACTS ABOUT MOODY MONTHLY'S 


102,368. 


Average net paid 
for first six 
months of 1961 











... the meaningful* type of 
readers who influence purchases 


© 75.3% of M/M's subscribers held positions 
of influence in more than 60,000 conservative 
Protestant churches. 

e M/M's 100,000 homes (with more than 
280,000 readers) provide another important 
market. 

© 64.2% own or are buying homes. 

© 28.7% have family incomes of $7,000 or 
over annvally. 


In the 61 years that Moopy MonrTuHLy has 
served the conservative Protestant field, it 
has earned an influence and loyalty that few 
magazines can match. This influence is re- 
flected in reader response to its advertising 
also. 
For complete folder of Media Fact Sheets on 
reader survey, call or write today. 


LAWRENCE ZELTNER, advertising manager 


MOODY MONTHLY 


820 N. LaSalle Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 


settle 
for 


half ? 


YOU NEED ALL OF 
GEORGIA, TOO! 


And you can get it: effective coverage in 
areas containing 85% of Georgia’s peo- 
ple, 87% of its spendable income. By 
using Atlanta and the Georgia Group. 
The Augusta, Columbus, Macon and 
Savannah papers serve the “missing 
half.” Yours with | order, 1 bill, 1 check. 
Call the Branham Man. 


Oeorgia Oroup 


le and Heralde MACON Telegraph and News 


+ 
AUGUSTA Chronic 
COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer eSAVANNAH News and Press 

Represented nationally by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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VIEWS ON BROADCAST 


No Tear Sheets in TV 


By Isabel Ziegler 


O OFTEN a salesman’s report to 

his management when he loses a 
sale to some print competition, indi- 
cates that the sale was lost because 
the client had nothing concrete to 
show for his money or to pass on to 
his sales force or to the trade — no 
tear sheets. 

Yet, if this same salesman is lucky 
and sells broadcast to a client who 
really is predisposed toward print, 
little or nothing is done to support 
him by providing his advertiser with 
data to substitute for the tear sheet. 
Unless sales have shown an upward 
sometimes when ware- 
house involved, this in- 
crease in sales is not evidenced im- 
mediately), the advertiser still has 
little to show for his money. 

Of late this situation has become 
Affidavits of perform- 
ance were once accurate from all 
stations covering all time periods. 
Records were kept down to the second 
and the information was passed on to 
the agency when bills were submitted 
for payment. These, in turn, were 
passed on to the advertiser. Even 
then it was difficult to completely 
satisfy some advertisers, and lengthy 


(and 
volume is 


swing 


more acute. 


dissertations were necessary involving 
the FCC and _ their ethics, 
examples, etc. 


role, 


Agency Involvement 


Often an agency became embroiled 
in trying to set up a checking or 
monitoring system to provide a 
doubting client with proof that his 
order was aired, and aired properly. 
Enough information was needed to at 
least prove the basic point that afhda- 
vits are accurate. 

Of course, the high cost of check- 
ing or monitoring any national cam- 
paign would be prohibitive, if ab- 
sorbed by either the agency or the 
client. Needless to say, neither the 
stations nor their 
would want to be involved in such a 


representatives 


situation. 


In most cases in the past, the 
cies were successful in check 
this problem. However, little 
done by either the representatiyg 
the station to eliminate or even 
the problem. As time goes on, 
less is being done. 

Some stations now show on ag 
davit only that an announcement 
from 6:00 A.M. to 10:00 AM, 
This leaves the stations a great 
of leeway. All announcements ¢ 
have run before 7:00 A.M. and 
9:00 A.M. 


No Check on Rotation 


With this method of reporting, 
have no way of checking whether 
not our client is receiving p 
rotation. Naturally, rotation is 
sirable since announcements @ 
between 7:00 A.M. and 9:00 
are most likely to have a greater 
ence than those aired before 
A.M. and after 9:00 A.M. 

The stations and their repre 
tives are interested in cutting 
paperwork. Consequently, 
record keeping is. being elimi 
and what there is, is not being p 
on to the agency along with the 
Yet, the responsibility of propett 
paying bills is the agency’s. Agencies 
should not have to shoulder this r 
sponsibility alone. 

Stations should provide accu 
proof of their performance. An aé 
davit must represent the station a 
be done in such a way as to leavem 
room for doubt as to the authentic 
of the station’s performance and ther 
right to get paid for it. More recot 
keeping and paper work might b® 
volved. But, in the overall, any dow 
as to the way the industry oper 
will be eliminated. In so doing, ag 
cies will have an easier time ex 
ing bills, representatives will not le 
involved in unpleasant situations #® 
the salesman will find that the le 
of a tear sheet does not endanger! 
sale. é 
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The Podbelniak is an example of the wide range of 
interests boys have these days. Ask the magazine 
that knows them. The December issue of Boys’ Life 
includes a beautifully illustrated color feature on 
the Birth of a Butterfly; a stimulating article on 
the role of language in the complex relationships of 
nations— The World of Language, by Mario Pei; a 
unique Ray Bradbury science fiction story, The 
Man; and on-the-spot coverage of an Explorer 
group in Texas whose special interest centers 
around the oil industry. The Podbelniak, inci- 


dentally, is an instrument used to analyze light 
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BOYS’ LIFE - 2,100,00 


PUBLISHED FOR ALL BOYS BY THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


y = 
tway 


The 


Sie eae 7S 
Ma |X 


hydrocarbons in determinations of oil samples. 

Boys today are a vital, vigorous market. Their 
minds are razor sharp; they’re anxious to learn, 
quick to take up challenges. Buying itself begins 
with boys. And since Boys’ Life is the only mass 
publication in the field, buying begins with Boys’ 
Life. Take automobiles. Last year alone, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Fisner Body, Ford and General Motors 
ran a total of twenty-eight pages. When they buy 
Boys’ Life they buy new customers. And it’s 
far easier to sell new customers than to resell 
old ones. 
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_ Media| headlines 


BROADCAST 
ABC International Television, Inc., 
a subsidiary of American 
Theatres, Inc., has purchased 


Broadcasting- 
Paramount 
stock interests in two 
television Nippon Educational 
Television Company, Tokyo, and Mainichi 
Osaka. ABC 


will act as sales representative for the two 


minority Japanese 


interests: 
, 
Broadcasting Company, Ltd., 


Japanese telecasters in the United States, 
and will also serve as program purchasing 


agent. 


KRKA Radio, Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing station in Pittsburgh, raised rates an 
average of 10 per cent in September, when 
it issued a revised rate schedule, No. 13. 


KPEN (FM), San Francisco, has con- 
verted to stereo broadcasting, and plans to 
devote one third or more of its broadcast 


time to stereo programs. 


Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 
has purchased KMBC-TV and KMBC 
Radio, Kansas City, for $10,250,000. KMBC- 


rV will continue as an ABC affiliate. 


WINS, New York, is now flagship sta- 
tion for Mutual Radio Network in the 
greater New York area. MBS stations now 
number 483 (including 41 Intermountain 
optional units). WOR, former MBS outlet 
in New York, will expand its own local 


news coverage. 


NEW SALES LEVERAGE FOR YOUR PRODUCT! 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


ferospace Management is new name 
of Aircraft & Missiles, publication of Chil- 
ton Company. Change results from an 
eight-month editorial research program that 
developed editorial designed to serve key 
technical and procurement management 
people. 

Automobile International is 
name of McGraw-Hill’s The American 
Automobile/El Automovil Americano, pub- 
lication for automotive sales, service, and 


new 


transportation business outside the conti- 
nental United States. Change results from 
increasing importance of U. S. investments 
in overseas manufacturing subsidiaries and 
partnerships and growth of European and 
Australasian manufacturers in the field. 

Electronic Distributor is new name of 
Jobber & Electronic Wholesaling, 
Cleveland, reflecting changes from parts 
jobbers to general-line, industrial, fran- 
chised, or specialist distributing operations 
in the field. 

Institutions Magazine, Chicago, will 
move into a new format in January, 1962, 
changing from tabloid size to a standard 
full page ad size of 7 by 10 inches, and 
trim size 9;*; by 12% inches. At the same 
time, the magazine will switch from letter- 


Vews 


press to offset printing, number of full edi- 
torial pages will be increased, new head- 
line and body type faces will be used. 


Modern Server & Spirits Store, pb 
lication of Blackburn Publications. Ine 
New York, has changed its format from ; 
bi-weekly newspaper tabloid to a 7 by y 
inch standard size monthly on coated steck 
and is now offered in four ecjitions: two ip 
', and two jp 
taurants, bars 


the liquor package store fi 
the liquor serving field of re- 
and cocktail lounges. 


Production, publication of Bramgg 
Publishing Company, Birmingham. Mich, 
for mass production metalworking indy 
tries, will add an International Edition jy 
December, 1961. 


Purchasing Magazine, Conover-\yy 
publication that had been 50 per cent paid. 
50 per cent free, is switching to 1 pet 
cent “quality controlled” circulation, Pyh 
lisher Ray Richards says that new pos: 
ofhice requirements for second class privi. 
leges (going up to 65 per cent paid @ 
January 1, 1962) “just about made up oy 
minds” to the change. 

Remodeling Business is a new trai 
publication for contractors of residential 
and light commercial remodeling. Pyb 
lisher is Larser Publishing Compa 
Orange, N. J. Circulation will be 5, 
controlled. 

Steel International wil! be distribute 
monthly, starting in January, to a selected 
group of 17,000 metalworking plants ove 
seas by Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland 

Volunteer Firefighter has been pw 
chased by H. Marvin Ginn Corp., Chicago 
from The Thomas M. Higgins Compam 
Charlotte, N. C. The publication is cop. 


FRSUASIO 


Generated by the fact that your ad messagé 
Today's Health is SEEN...SEEN OFTEN...BELIE 


Research reveals—compared to other general maga- 
zines—Today’s Health is more consistently and re- 
peatedly read. (65.4% of subscribers read all 12 
issues. Each issue read an average of 3 times.) And 
it’s believed! (66.5% place more belief in T.H. Only 
1.8% regard other magazines more believable. ) 


3¢ Unequaled ability to move people 


Monte Brown 


535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


WHitehall 4-1500 


Charlies Lauer 


ORegon 9-9383 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


What’s more, products gain unique stature. (* 
indicate higher regard for a product when s 
T. H. than when seen in other magazines.) 

Put this exclusive force behind your product 
ing on 815,000 paid suscribers, plus a bonus 
tion of 1.5 million verified reception room 


Whaley-Simpson Ce. 
HOllywood 3-7157 
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FARM MAGAZINES 


Farm Journal has increased the num- 
ur of regional splits available to advertisers 
om 5 to 22 that can be purchased indi- 
dually or in con ibination for full-page or 
siti-page insertions, black-and-white or 
slor, standard or bleed pages. The maga 
» will be edited in five regional ediions 
a but further breaks will be available 
be advertisers. 

Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala., 
«ill make available single 4-color full page 
od junior-page units in one and two edi- 
ns starting January 1962. A 10 per cent 
count will apply for advertisers using 4- 
Jor space in two editions of the same 
ue. 

Successful Farming will be 
ech treatment by Meredith Publishing 
with its January 1962 issue. 
include: New  frequency- 


given a 


ompany 
(hanges will 
slume discounts available to both national 
ud regional advertisers; an additional 10 
yr cent discount on regional edition adver- 
iiing placed by advertisers also placing a 
age or more in the national edition; page 
eduction from 450 to 429 lines; new rate 
jase of 1.3 million (moving up from 1.2 
ailion); new rates—$5,555 for a_black- 
ind-white page. 


MAGAZINES 


Association of National Advertisers 
tas completed its 1960 


supplement to 


Whaley-Simpson Co. 


Montgomery Bidg., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


SUtter 1-4583 
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PUBLISHEO BY THE 


“Magazine Circulation and Rate Trends,” 
issued last year. The full 
covering a 20-year period, is available at 
$15 a copy. It is based on compilations of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
Standard Rate & Data. 


report, now 


Curtis Publishing Company has add- 
ed a new advertising department function 
and executive position, a vice president for 
client relations for all Curtis magazines. 
Assuming that post is J. Davis Danforth, 
who resigned on January 1, 1960, as execu- 
tive vice president of and director of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Fortune will raise its rate base from 
350,000 to 375,000 and its one-time, black- 
and-white page rate from $5,220 to $5,670 
with its July 1962 issue. 


Franklin Square Subscription Agen- 
ey has been sold by Harper & Brothers to 
a group headed by Michael Michaelson, 
vice president and circulation director of 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. He becomes 
president of Franklin Square, which will 
continue to operate as at present, a large 
ae Nc sales agency operating out of 
Englewood, N. J. Mr. Michaelson plans to 


increase magazine sales through depart- 
ment stores, and to add book and record 


sales plans to those handled at present by 
magazine sales agents. 


Glamour, a Conde Nast publication, 
has added a new editorial section “Glamour 
at Home,” concerned with entertainment 
and decoration at home. Positions will be 
sold in this section. 








Harper’s Magazine wil! up its circula- 
tion guarantee to 250,000 on January 1, 
1962. At the same time its black-and-white, 
one-time page rate goes to $2,050. 

Life will move 
from 6.7 to 7.0 million with its February 
1962 issue, and one-time, black-and-white 
page rate will be scaled at $33,195. 


up its circulation base 


Look will move its average net paid 
guarantee up to 7 million from 6.5 million 
with its issue of March 13, 1962, and one- 
time, black-and-white page rate will go to 
$32,020 with that issue. 

MacFadden Publications, Inc., now 
includes two additional merged organiza- 
tions: Bartell Broadcasting Corp. (four 
radio stations) and Process Lithographers, 
Inc., (which bought Manz Corp., 
printing company, last April). Also in- 
cluded in the merged operation is Teleglobe 
Pay-TV System, Inc., in which all three of 
the merged organizations acquired interests 
last April. 

Modern Miss is first publication to se- 
cure membership in Business Publications 
Audit’s newly approved Selected Market 
Audit Division. Circulation of magazine is 
2.5 million, non-paid, to teenage girls in 
home economics classes. 


a Chicago 


Overseas is a new monthly devoted to 
international education. Publisher is Insti- 
tute of International Education. Chairman 
of its editorial council is Jeremy Gury, 
creative director, Ted Bates & Co. 

Playboy raised its paid circulation 
guarantee to 1,150,000 with its September 


(Continued on page 104) 
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FASTEST IN ILLINOIS! 
REMARKABLE ROCKFORD 


.. . the number one spot in Illinois still 
continues to grow. Typical are new $15,000,000 
campus for century-old Rockford College .. . 
one new multimillion dollar high school in 

1960 . . . another in ’61 . . . and a third being 
readied for 1962 — for a top-flight school 
system long known for its excellence. More 
schools to serve a growing community! 

Good schools for a better place to live. 
Rockford has ’em! . . . and the newspapers 
with which to reach Remarkable Rockford’s 
families are... 


ROCKFORD 
MORNING STAR ¢ Regisfer-Republic 








PREFERRED 
by food advertisers. 


In 1960 RESTAURANT MANAGE.- 
MENT led other restaurant and insti- 
tutional publications in the amount 
of its food advertising—494 standard 
pages, to be exact. 


Food advertisers prefer RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT because the big marketing 
opportunity is among TOP VOLUME com. 
mercial restaurants and RM is the one spe- 
cialized medium that saturates them... and 
because RM provides a program of census- 
like reader identification that breaks down 
geographically into no less than 3,999 tabu- 
lar classifications,: according to restaurant 
size and type of service. 


Latest RM reader identification figures are 
a ne available in Reader Report No. 3, just re- 
, 8 — leased. A copy is yours on request. 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
5 igh. Pace ip, estaurant 
tlanta 8, Ga. anagement 


111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


8721 Beverly Bivd., , : . 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 60,000 operating circulation each month 











(Continued from page !()3) 


issue. This increase is not reflected in rap 
increases, because Playboy shows & pak 
from newsstand sales as well as subs, 
tions and advertising. 4 


USA 1, New York, is new monthly it 
magazine due for publication this late 
Rodney C. Campbell, former associate ,; 
tor of Time is president and editor. Py 
pose will be to review news events of Ig. 
ing significance in depth. 

The Y Magazine is out with its § 
issue this month. Publisher is Publics 
tions, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich, jj 
Harvey Warner as publications manage, 
It will be edited te be of special interey 
YMCA personnel and members. 


Your New Baby will raise its cir), 
tion guarantee to 666,666 in February |% 
One-time, black-and-white rate wil] |, 
$4,560. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Barlington County Times is the ym» 
name of Levittown Times of Burlingt: 
County, N. J., changed to agree with cin 
lation growth outside of the Levittown 4 
velopment. It is now also offered a » 
optional twin-market combination buy wit 
the Bristol Daily Courier of Lower Bucks 
County, Pa. 


Consolidated Publishers, Ine., js ys 
Negro publishers’ representative firm form 
by the merger of Associated Publishes 
Inc., Interstate United Newspapers, Ine. 
and Defender Publications, with offices x 
545 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Dallas News is planning to bw 
four more advertisement readership studis 
made on all national ads in its issues ¢ 
November 11, 1961, and in 1962: Janun 
15, March 28, and May 3. Research wi 
be conducted by Carl J. Nelson. An adver 
tiser participating in the study will sex 
a free readership score for his advertix 
ments, and copies of the entire report « 
each issue will sell for $50. 

Hoe Color Report of R. Hoe & Ge 
pany showed a record use of ROP cole 
advertising in newspapers for the first bel 
of 1961: 91.4 million lines (almost 8 » 
cent more than in the same period in 1” 
Largest users of ROP color were cigartt 
dairy product, beer, meat and fish, # 
gasoline and oil advertisers in that one 


The Portland Oregon Journd 
been purchased by Samuel I. Newhou 
whose organization also owns the Oregons 
This gives Newhouse newspapers in & 
A.M., P.M., and Sunday in this city (Tk 
Journal will drop its Sunday edition, 
the Oregonian Sunday will continue). Pr 
duction and business operations will * 
merged, but editorial will be operated ® 
dependently by both newspapers. The 
Week, carried in the Sunday edition o ® 
merged papers, has its total circulaie 
boosted to over 14 million as a result 


Suburbia Today, colorgravure ™ 
zine distributed through 228 local »* 
papers, will now be distributed thew 
four additional newspapers: the 
Calif., Gazette; Deephaven, Minn., 4 
Minnetonka, Minn., Herald; and the Wile 
Grove, Pa., Guide. i 
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— Ad Rate Changes: 


August 1960 to August 1961 


is the nev 
= 
on buy wit 
ower Bucks 


whe 80 120 ~=80 —_dheo 


Ine., is nes 
frm om Business Publications Consumer Magazines Daily Newspapers 

UDI Sher. 
yapers, ln. The typical business publication During the 12-month’s period Aug- To duplicate the identical news- 
th ofhces «1 campaign in August 1961 cost ust 1960 through August 1961, the paper schedule of August 1960 in 

$104.24, compared with the identi- average consumer magazine cam- August 1961, the advertiser had to 

ing to be & el campaign in August 1960, when paign increased $9.03 per $100 increase his dollar allocation for 
ship stuiis HE » egst $100. During the same allocated in the same period in the newspaper space 4.9 per cent. Cir- 
2: jae period, circulation increased 2.4 previous year. Circulation had risen culation had risen 1.7 per cent and 
esearch wif Percent and cost-per-thousand cir- 4.5 per cent, and cost-per-thousand cost-per-million had risen 3 per cent. 
An adve  Ulation went up 1.8 per cent. rose 4.3 per cent. 
will secur 
is advert 


re report 
Hoe & Os 100 $ 101.29 100 $104.59 

ROP cole 
the first hal 
most 8 
iod in 1%4 


ne 80 120 80 120 
dee = Spot Radio Spot Television 


ournal tu: 
. Newhar In August 1961, the average spot For every $100 invested in spot tele- 
© Oregeme radio campaign cost the advertiser vision time in August 1960, the ad- 


ager $101.29 for time costs, compared vertiser had to increase his appro- 
edition, to $100 for the same schedule in priation $4.59 to repeat the schedule 
tinue). I August 1960. During the same peri- in August 1961. This compares 
ons will b od the 1959-60 time costs increased with an increase of 11.6 per cent in 
ane by 4.5 per cent. August 1960 over August 1959. 
a pers. % 
dition of & 

circulate 
a result 
avure mae 

local ae* 
ted throw 
he - Note: in all meters $100—unit cost for August 1960 
inn., 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Long-term Trends 
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Newspapers 


Radio Television 
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Business Publications 

Business publication space rates in August 1961 were 31 
per cent higher than during 1956. Business publication 
circulation was 17 per cent above the 1956 base, and cost- 
per-thousand circulation was 12 per cent higher. 


Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine rates in August 1961 were approxi- 
mately 46 per cent higher than in the 1956 base period. 
During this time circulation had increased 19 per cent, 
and cost-per-thousand has increased 22 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 


By August 1961 daily newspaper national display rates 
were 21 per cent above the 1956 base period. Since 1956 


106 


ee ee ee 


JFMAMI SASONOD a ee 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


circulation had gained 4.8 per cent and the cost 
million had increased 15 per cent. 


Spot Radio 

Time charges of a national spot radio campaign of 1% 
would in August 1961 have cost the advertiser 74 
cent more than during the 1956 period. The August l# 
rates, by comparison were 6 per cent above the 1% 
average. 


Spot Television ; 
Prime spot television time rates were 55 per cent hide 
in August 1961 than they were during the 1956 base yet 
By comparison, the August 1960 rates were up 48 pe 
cent, and the August 1959 rates were 33 per cent over 2 
base period. 
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Metropolitan OAKLAND 
‘1S on the move 


IN RETAIL SALES! 


na 


1950- $1, 032. 560, 000 Source: Sales Management Sur of Buying Power, 1961 1960. $1, 744, 150, 000 | 


43. R% % OF TOTAL 
RETAIL SALES 

in the Six Bay Area Counties 

f OF THE POPULATION 


45% OF RETAIL FOOD SALES 
% OF AUTOMOBILE SALES 


REALLY covered by 
only ONE newspaper... 


@akland a2 Tribune 














The greater East Bay (Oakland area) is an entirely 
separate market from the West Bay (San Franciso NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


area)... with different local editorial interests. SUNDAY COMICS: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 


Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Northern California! 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 
First Half 1961 


Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Farm Publications 
Network TV 
Network TV Talent 
Spot Television 
Spot Radio 


Outdoor fe we 





First Half 1961 


$ Volume 
1961 


$ Volume 
1960 





Newspopers 


$ 355,344,000 


$ 363,540,000" 





Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


37,984,000 


43,177,000 





General Magazines 


406,688,000 


422,557,000 





Business Papers 


245,338,000 


270,965,000" 





Farm Publications 


25,599,000 


28,197,000 





Network TV 


363,869,000 


336,235,000 





Network TV Talent 


196,871,000 


198,731,000 





Spot Television 


311,927,000 


316,175,000" 





Spot Radio 


89,644,000 


94,060,000" 





Outdoor 








53,000,000 





59,200,000 








R = Revised 
* Not Available 


Data on radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
and other media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 
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“I remember when we first 
moved here, we were worried 
about there not being anyone 
for the kids to play with. Now, 
sometimes I| feel as though I’m 


running a day camp.” 


New York is city-sized devel- 
opments springing up over- 
night where potato fields used 
to be; shingled communities 
being carved into woodland 
hills; tidy Cape Cods filling 
the empty village lots. And 
growing with the suburbs in 
the suburbs —at a faster rate 
than the suburbs themselves 
—is The New York Times. In 
town, out of town, it serves 
New Yorkers with the most 


news, sells them with the most 


advertising. New York is The 
New York Times. 








NOTHING DOES IT for Seven-Up like a new TV show backed 
by strong bottler tie-ins. Here (left to right) Orville Roesch, 
assistant advertising manager; Ben Wells, vice president of 
sales and advertising; and Joe Thus, advertising manager, 
examine point-of-purchase materials prepared on behalf of the 
company’s new hour-long show, International Showtime, to 
air over NBC Friday nights. 











WAYLAID: Edward Stern, vice president and media din 
of Foote, Cone & Belding (Chicago), ran into a barrag 
pretty models outside his office. The girls, dressed jj, 
September cover girl for the Ladies’ Home Journg 
part of a crew of 50 in Chicago, 130 in New York. who 
a day distributing information and application blanks {y 
LHJ-sponsored contest for advertising men. 


: Rv 


| 
‘ 
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mo 
¥, 


( 
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PUTTING ON THE DOG: Neil the St. Bernard dog was 
listed to help merchandise Motorola’s portable television 
despite the 90 degree weather in Chicago. Here, under 
cartoon likeness, he poses with (from left) L. P. Stam 
account executive for Outdoor Advertising Inc.; John We 
account supervisor, Leo Burnett Company; Robert 6. Fa 
director of advertising, Motorola; Richard Bent, national # 


“= representative, General Outdoor. 


COCKTAILS AT THE SUMMIT: Meetings at New York’s 
new Summit Hotel bids fair to become traditional for media 
presentations. This one was given by KBT Radio, Denver. 
The participants (from left): Lou West, Gumbinner Agency; 
Jack Canning, HR Representatives; Jack Smith, BBDO; Anita 
Wasserman, Gumbinner; George Blinn, Gumbinner. 
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‘a SOMETHING MISSING . . . 


pre, under 
. P. Stanta (like California without the Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees). Your advertising 
++ John Wi may be going swimmingly in the rest of California, but look at inland California 
vert G. Far . ? ; ; 

national od before you leap. Here’s a 27-county market with a buying income greater than 
in 25 different states. And the newspapers that cover this inland market in full 


strength are The Bees. The Bees also offer three types of discounts.* 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1961 Copyrighted Survey 














McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O’MARA AND ORMSBEE 


Three types of discounts: 


Ne Bees offer national advertisers discounts on@ bulk QO frequency; or 3; standard page discounts. Check O’Mara and Ormsbee for details. 
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TRENDS IN a 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING LINAGE 
AUGUST and FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 1961 vs 1960 
AUGUST FIRST EIGHT MONT, 
1961 vs 1960 1961 vs 1960 


% % of » 
GENERAL Gain or Loss Total Gain or Loss Toy 





Alcoholic Beverages —0.1 8.3 —11.4 rT] 


Foods —2.5 4) 


Baby Foods - +18.5 
+9.3 


—18.7 
—6.4 
—15.3 


Ouer 425, 000 Condiments , ee 


Dairy Products 


Awards to Juniors ee Frozen Foods ~25.0 


Meats & Fish +66 


Baking Products 
Beverages 


‘ . Cereals & Breakfast Foods 


Issued annually for marksman- 

ship achievements, under the Industrial 
supervision of 450,000 adult 

male readers! inevrence — 

Write for sample copy. AE Medical _... sas . —97 

~ *KMERIC AN th) Public Utilities : —3.5 


RIF L E M AN Mageyinc Publishing & Media 85 


SCOTT CIRCLE WASH. 6 D.C. Radio, TV & Phonographs 


—4.2 











Sporting Goods, Cam. & Photo. Suppl. 
Tobacco 


Toilet Requisites 


SYRACUSE, N. Ve : Dentifrices 
BEST TEST ¢ Men's Toiletries 
MARKET U.S.A. ! Perfumes & Cosmetics 


Toilet So 
The ideal test market settee 


meeting every require- 
ment! 


Transportation 
Airways 


Bus Lines 
Syracuse's position as : 
: Railroads 
America’s Best Test Market : 
is confirmed by an 11-year Steomships 
continuing study made by Tours 
Selling Research, Inc. and doc- ‘ 
Wearing Apparel 

umented by Sales Manage- 


ment Magazine. P TOTAL GENERAL 


Plus AUTOMOTIVE 


unmatched delivery of Gasolines & Oils 
Yard of New York State. 


No combination of media can 


Passenger Cars—New 6.8 


deliver comparable coverage Tires & Tubes 3.5 


at comparable cost. 07 


Trucks & Tractors 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE —7.6 23.7 
the SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE —3.5 100.0 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
R ted Nat ally b Prepared exclusively for Media/scope by Media Records, Inc. 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 
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Let's EXPLODE old theories about Florida 


To begin with — Tampa is the big half of the Tampa-St. Petersburg Metropolitan market. Popula- 
tion now 294,000, and Retail Sales $490,350,000 — 52% more than St. Petersburg. 

The Tampa Tribune and Tampa Times low-cost combination — gives you nearly 100% average daily 
household coverage of Tampa, Brooksville, Lake Wales, Sebring and Winter Haven; 98% of Plant City; 
56% of Lakeland; 49% of Bradenton; 40% of Clearwater; 29% of Sarasota and 20% of Gainesville . . . and 
20% to 100% of seven others. 


Merchandisable® household coverage in 18 Key Florida Cities — plus 42% average daily household 
coverage in 25 big, Florida counties! Tampa T’n T deserves a spot in your TOP SCHEDULES! 


*20%-100% daily household coverage. Market data from SM 1961 Survey of Buying Power. Circulation, ABC, 3/31/61. 
Note: Pinellas County figures less City of St. Petersburg. 


Trae DAIMmpPAa |r 
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Represented Nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


TOP FIVE PROGRAMS DAILY * August 1-7, 1% 


Show Rating Network Sponsor Show Rating Network Sponsor 


SUNDAY 


. Ed Sullivan 

. Family Classics 
Holiday Lodge 
The Rebel 

. Dennis The Menace 


MONDAY 

1. Glenn Miller 

2. Ann Sothern 

3. Bringing Up Buddy 
4. Peter Gunn 


5. Cheyenne 


TUESDAY 
1. Thriller 


2. Playhouse 90 


3. Rifleman 
4. Dobie Gillis 
5. Comedy Spotlight 


WEDNESDAY 
1. Price Is Right 
2. Wagon Train 


3. I’ve Got A Secret 
4. Naked City 


5. Mystery Theatre 


* Figures indicate percentage of 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 
CBS 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


ABC 


15.0 NBC 


It is a measure of audience. 


Pea 3 
ss 


T 





V's Favorit 


ses 


Eastman Kodak 
Breck 

Lever Brothers 
Liggett & Myers 
Best Foods 


General Foods 
General Foods 
Scott 

R. J. Reynolds, 
Bristol-Myers 

R. J. Reynolds, 
Lehn & Fink, Polk, 
Mennen, 

Procter & Gamble 


Helene Curtis, 
Beech-Nut, 
American Tobacco 
Procter & Gamble, 
Lorillard, 
Bristol-Myers, 
Star Kist, 

S. C. Johnson 
Procter & Gamble 
Pillsbury 

Quaker 


Lever Brothers 
Revion, 
Nabisco 
Bristol-Myers 
Brown & 
Williamson, 
Bristol-Myers, 
Du Pont, 
Warner 

Kraft 


Total U.S.A. 


THURSDAY 


.. 


2 


3. 


4 
5 


F 


1. 


Ss 


1 
2 
3 


4 
5 


Untouchables 


. My Three Sons 

Real McCoys 

. Summer Sports 
Spectacular 

. Silents Please 


RIDAY 
77 Sunset Strip 


. All Star Football 


. Rawhide 


. Flintstones 


. Route 66 


ATURDAY 


. Gunsmoke 
. Have Gun, Will Travel 
. Checkmate 


. Perry Mason 


. Fight of the Week 





st Midwest 


20.4 ABC 


Liggett & M 
Schick, = 
Armour, 
Beecham 
Chevrolet 
Procter & Gam. 


Bristol-Myers 


Campbell Soup 
Ralston 


American Chick 
American Home 
Beecham, 

R. J. Reynolds 
R. J. Reynolds, 
Simonize, 
Carling, 
Alberto-Culver 
Bristol-Myers, 
Philip Morris, 
Nabisco 

R. J. Reynolds, 
Miles Labs 
Chevrolet, 
Philip Morris 


Liggett & Myers 
Lever Brothers 
Brown & 
Williamson, 
Lever Brothers 
Colgate, 
Drackett 
Dutch Masters 
Cigar, 
Gillette, 
Miles Labs 


all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in market areas covered. 


e 15 Evening Programs as Measured by TvQ 


August 1961 (all terms in percentages) 


Program . Twa Tv@ Fam. TvQ 


Bonanza 

Real McCoys 
My Three Sons 
Gunsmoke 
Wagon Train 


= 


SESS SPEER et ee Ss 


Flintstones 
Perry Mason 
Rawhide 

Route 66 
Candid Camera 


CBS Reports 
Checkmate 

Father Knows Best 
Rifleman 

Robert Taylor—Det. 


Thriller 
Untouchables 
Walt Disney Presents 


COnNOo LLWNH— 


Familiarity: The proportion of respondents with any opinion about a program. This measures the awareness of the program. 


TvQ Score: A qualitative measurement of the degree of enthusiasm for a program. This score is determined by dividing the per ce" 
saying that a show is “one of my favorites” by the per cent to whom the show is familiar. 

ben a division of Home Testing Institute, measures the intrinsic appeal of programs — not the size of audience. It is a measutt * 

preference. 
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Following the widely-acclaimed 

iel Starch article, “Measuring 
Product Sales Made by Advertising” 
in the September Media/scope, are 
two invaluable studies in the October 
issue: “Chicago — The Market and 
Its Media,” covering radio, TV, news- 
Papers, outdoor and other media as 
well as the entire Chicago market 
... PLUS “Refresher Course in 
TY Advertising” — updating the 
1 basics with new methods — 
Both in the October Media/ scope. 
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: ax 
RADIO /T V 
ACC'T. EXEC. 
= " 
MYSTERY: 


How can a Newspaper, Magazine or Business Publication, Radio 
or TV Station, or any medium, single out, among thousands of 
advertising people only those responsible for the purchase of 
advertising . . . and reach them with a media message? 


CLUE: 


There is a magazine edited for people who buy or influence the purchase 
of advertising; its circulation is concentrated exclusively among 

those active in making media-buying decisions. It provides a direct 

line to these decision-makers — Time Buyers, Space Buyers, 

All-Media Directors, Advertising Managers — whatever their title, 
wherever they are in agencies or advertiser companies. At the 

same time, this magazine eliminates people whose interests lie elsewhere. 


SOLUTION: 
‘adoos /erpayy Ul asteapy 


Member, Business Publications Audit of Circulation, Inc. 


published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Wa ter E. Bottuor, Publisher 


5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Ill. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York 
Don Harway & Co., 336 North Central Ave., Glendale 3, Calif. 








DIA STUDIES 


The Boston Globe’s “The Buying 
Bostonians” summarizes findings of 
the New Boston Study. conducted by 
Carl J. Nelson Research with consul- 
of the Advertising Research 


THE 
BOSTONIANS 


tation 














Foundation. Personal survey com- 
pares net daily adult readership and 
Sunday adult readership of major 
Boston newspapers by age, sex, num- 
ber of children, occupation, and in- 
come. This is a summary of a larger 


report, “The New Boston.”—A., 


Avery-Knodel uses an actual 
product situation to show dollar for 
doliar, spot for and home 
for home, the advantage of using 
its combination (“KOMBO-TV”) of 
KWWL-TV, Waterloo-Cedar Rapids, 
and KMMT-TV, Austin-Mason City- 
Rochester. Stations 
bought together on one rate card with 
one billing. Report, “KOMBO.-TV ... 
Market That's Come of 
Age.” maps the “station’s” coverage 
area, adds up its vital population and 
sales statistics, and gives working 


spot. 


can now be 


Midwestern 


hours of business and industry and 
shopping nights of the area’s retail 
chains. 

Another report stresses industry 
and agriculture in the area served by 
WMAZ, Macon, Booklet spot- 
lights diversified of Bibb 


County, home of 175 factories pro- 


Ga. 
economy 


ducing everything from pillows to 
“giant” shop- 
ping centers and 1,000 new homes are 


navy fuses. Two new 
also in the works to care for a metro 
area population expected to exceed 
200.000 by 1970. Re port also 
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describes WMAZ’s programing. per- 


sonalities, audience. rates. and mer- 


chandising support.—B. 


Fortune’s 1,.200-page “Plant and 
Product Directory” of the 500 largest 
U. S. industrial corporations lists 
10.000 plants by state and county. 
with address. number of employees. 
and SIC code of each item produced 
by each plant. Other listings give 
similar data arranged alphabetically 
by product category and by name of 
parent Plants _ listed 
account for 60 per cent of U. S. in- 


corporation. 
dustrial production. $75.—C. 


Gulf Publishing Co. notes buying 
influence of seven job functions on 
each of 36 equipment categories used 
by the hydrocarbon processing indus- 
try. That’s just one page of its “1962 
Market Data & Facts” book. Other 
pages describe the industry as made 
up of refining, gas processing. and 
petrochemicals. and give outlook and 
operational rundown on each. Among 
the facts: Cost of industry equipment 
is $90,000 per man — highest capital 
expenditure of any manufacturing 
industry. World-wide capital spend- 
ing of $4,100 million is planned for 
1962. World-wide maintenance alone 
exceeds $1,200 million a year. More 
than 3,000 different chemicals are 
derived from petroleum, of which 300 
are important commercially. In the 
U. S., refining capacity should in- 
crease 65 per cent by 1975. 

Another new report for World Oil 
gives similar voluminous data on the 
exploration, drilling, and production 
ends of the oil and gas industry.—D. 


KNXT, Los Angeles. The heaviest 
using third of Los Angeles aluminum 
foil users accounts for 72.6 per cent 
of total foil sales. according to an 
American Research Bureau study cor- 
relating TV viewing with purchasing 
habits. KNXT reaches 94 per cent 
of these prime foil prospects each 
Similar findings were made 
for several other products by relating 


Ww eek. 


their heaviest users to weekly cumu- 
lative audience data for cach of Los 
Angeles’ seven TV stations. Overall 
results indicate that one-third of Los 
Angeles’ shoppers account for at least 


two-thirds of most food and dry 
buying. ARB made cross tabulation 
data purchasing 
habits of women, of new prodyy 


of viewing and 
triers, and of new product repeater 
as well as of heavy users.—E, 


The Chicago Tribune reports np. 
ber of Chicago households purchas 
ing each of 39 different products ap) 
services during the past year, ap) 
their coverage by each of Chicago’: 
daily and Sunday newspapers. Othe 
areas reported in “Market Power: 
Chicago” include each paper’s cove. 
age of men, women. and “true hous 
wives.” by income. occupation, edy 
cation, age. race. and household loc. 
tion and tenure. Report also gives 
household coverage by newspaper 
combinations and the answer ty: 
“Which Chicago newspaper's adver 
tisements do you feel are most helphil 
for your shopping information?”-f, 





















































Reader’s Digest. Ninth edition « 
“Characteristics of Primary Hous 
holds and Readers” shows circulation 
of the Digest, Life, Saturday Evening 
Post, Look, Ladies’ Home Journal 
WcCall’s, Better Homes & Garden 
Good Housekeeping, and Time, 
sex, age. income. education, occup 
tion. life stage, duration of marriag 
household and_ households by 
region and by metro and non-metr 
areas. Circulation is also given } 
ownership and recent purchase 0 
autos and appliances. weekly grocer 
expenditures, type of dwelling. rece! 
home improvement. recent change 0! 
residence, recent travel, recreatiot 
habits, and ownership of varie 
types of recreation equipment—6. 


size. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
Building Materials Merchandise 
(sponsored jointly). Seventy-six pe 
cent of U. S. lumber and buildin 
material dealers surveyed report # 
vertising in local newspapers. ¥# 
19 per cent using direct mail a 
some 35 per cent using radio. “Regt 
lar” advertisers report spending b 
per cent of sales on advertising, 
a median 1960 expenditure of some 
$2,000 per dealer. Median sales ¥* 
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MARKET STUDIES 





yme of dealers was $310,000 last 
war, says “Profile of Broad Line 
Quilding Material Dealers,” and those 
with highest sales tend to be located 
in downtown and suburban 
{mong trend derived from compari- 
wn with similar studies in 1954 and 
1957: Builders and home owners 


areas. 


count for 88 per cent of saies, com- 
gared to 78 per cent in 1957; a 
higher proportion of dealers are sell- 
ing most major lines of everything 


Newspapers 











fom appliances to power tools and 
prefabricated buildings. Two-thirds 
of the dealers help customers arrange 
onstruction and mortgage financing: 
nearly a third build new homes them- 
selves. $1.00.—H. 


|. Walter Thompson Co. New 
Consumer Index on India. largest 
market in the Free World. covers 504 
cities and towns of more than 20,000 
persons. Data for each city includes 
population, number of literates, and 
number of radio sets, private cars, 
banks, doctors, and dentists. Report 
also indicates differences in purchas- 
ing power from market to market 
‘which could not be discerned by 
comparing populations.” $3.—I. 


Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, There are 6.4 million house- 
olds with two or more television sets 
among the 47,720,000 U.S. TV house- 
tolds reported by “National Survey 
if Television Sets in U. S. House- 
tolds—May 1961.” Figures, based 
the Census Bureau’s Current Pop- 
uation Survey, show an increase of 
2 million TV households since 1950. 
By this May, 164 million persons 
25 per cent of the U. S. popula- 
ton) were members of TV house- 
holds, Report includes data on urban 
and rural residence, inside and out- 
side Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
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type and size of households, telephone 
and non-telephone households, census 
geographic regions and divisions, and 
Nielsen TV Index territories. $5.—J. 


Magazine Advertising Bureau of 
Canada ‘reports linage and dollar 
investments carried by 11 magazines 
during the second quarter of 1961. 
“Canadian Magazine Advertising 
Summary” shows linage for each 
issue of each magazine, advertising 
by product category, advertising by 
month by individual advertisers, and 
linage and expenditure by account in 
all issues of each magazine during the 
entire first half of 1961. $25.—K. 


Plastics Design & Processing. 
First edition of its new information 
file includes complete data on some 
26 separate facets of the new maga- 
zine’s operation and purpose. Among 
them: Description and significance of 
its market to advertisers: analysis of 
editorial content, features, and polli- 
cies: sources of circulation develop- 
ment and how it is verified; special 
services. First issue of the magazine, 
designed to “bridge the gap between 
plastics raw materials and their end 
uses” appeared in April.—L. 


Television Advertising Represen- 
tatives. March brand use figures for 


seven product categories in eight 


markets are available, allowing com- 
parison with similar data taken in 
July 1960 for cigarettes, beer and ale, 
and gasoline in five of the markets. 
Comparisons show 


gains for non- 


USAGE OF MARGARINE 


filter cigarettes, particularly among 
men, and wide variations in brand 
preference among all markets. In 
Charlotte, for instance, 93 per cent 
of the families reported using mar- 
garine, against 55 per cent in Boston. 
Other markets covered are Balti- 
more, Washington, Jacksonville, Pitts- 





burgh, Cleveland, and San Francisco. 
Other products are cold remedies, 
headache remedies. and hot cereals. 


—M. 


Requests for these studies will be forwarded by Mep1A/scoPE to the 


firms that published them. These firms will then send studies directly 
to the requestors, with appropriate invoices for any stated charges. 















JKLMNOPQRST. 
Your Name and Title: 


Company: 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in 
coupon and send to Editor, MEDIA/ SCOPE, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. 


Circle letter of reports wanted: AB CDEFGHI 





Address: 













PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Look’s new color film, “Assign- 
ment: People.” follows its editor and 
photographer on their coverage of 
Berlin last winter, as they prepared 
their article, “Berlin: Will We Fight 
for This Tormented City?” Among 
highlights of the 20-minute picture 
are sequences of U. S. troops training 
in the encircled city, civilian life in 
both with 
Mayor Com- 


sectors, and interviews 
Brandt and the LU. S. 


SELL 





mandant. Film will be available to 
schools and civic groups following its 


tour of U. S. advertising centers. 


Television Information Office 
explains the history, operations, ac- 
complishments and problems of com- 
television in “Television in 
S. A.” a four-part slide pre- 
help TIO'’s 
Spon- 


mercial 
the U. 
sentation 
sponsors inform the public. 
sors. some 155 TV stations, the net- 
works, and the National Association 
of Broadcasters, are now showing 


designed to 


CHURCHES-SUNDAY SCHOOLS- 


SEMINARIES AND OTHER 
CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOLS: 
CHURCH-CONTROLLED 
MEDICAL AND WELFARE 
INSTITUTIONS ...i.e., THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH MARKET 


ADVERTISE IN 





COVERAGE — 180,000 ministers and lay leaders in 
all major denominations, including executives and 


board members of schools and church controlled 


institutions 


NO-WASTE CIRCULATION - Every reader a buy- 


ing influence 


READERSHIP — nighest readership among religious 


magazines 


Write today for market folder “The Protestant 
Church and Institutional Market” with pertinent 
information, circulation and editorial analysis, 


rates and data. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY Dept. M 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


three of the sections, “Dimension? 
“Programing.” and “In the Pubii 
Interest.” to schools. service yk 
and civic groups in the communitis 
they serve. Fourth section, noy ; 
production, is “Advertising.” Mater, 
for each 25-minute section jnelyds 
color. slides. script. backgroun 
material, and illustrated scripts fo 
audience distribution. 


Saturday Evening Post. p,, 
sonalities. product demonstratiox 
giveaways. contests. fashion shoys 
flower shows, hobby shows, and “en 
tertainment from morning till nigh? 
are among activities designed to py 
showmanship into selling and typ 
shopping centers into 10-days’ cam 
vals under the Post's new Shoppin 
Center Marketing Program. Fig 
shopping center to get the treatmey 
was Boston’s Northshore. with a 
weekly traffic of 200,00 
shoppers. The “New Adventure } 
Shopping” began September |} 
timed for introduction of the ney 
Post, and was backed by newspape 


average 


and radio advertising. Post sugges: 
that advertisers try out new products 
new display ideas, and send sales ani 
advertising personnel for indoctrin:- 
tion. Post also plans to condut 
market surveys among the crowds, 


The New York Times lists 1% 
registrations of new imported cas 
by state, by make. and by make is 
each of the top 30 U. S. markets 
Brochure, “Sell Where the Selling i 
Best.” also shows registrations by 
make in each county in the New You 
market. Booklet points to last year: 
18 per cent drop in U. S. foreign ca 
sales, compares it to New York City: 
sales gain of 720 cars, and the slight 
1.8 per cent drop for the total Ne 
York market. 











Overview urges advertisers ' 
recognize three major changes in th 
educational market. First is the grow 
ing consolidation of public school ds 
tricts, resulting in greater concent 
tion of buying power among few 
and larger districts, each served by 
more administrators. Second chase 
is the increasing use of special equip 
ment — closed circuit  televisiot 
language labs, tape recorders, #® 
teaching machines. Third is the 
change in building design to meet dt 
mands of new teaching techniques 
such as the core curriculum and ® 
graded classes. ' 
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PULLING 
POWER 


Tosell Detroit, k ay The News! Here’s why: e Advertising in The News gets results because it goes into 4 
outof5 metropolitan area homes that get a Detroit newspaper e Advertising in The News is read by both 
husband and homemaker at home, where family shopping decisions are made e Advertising in The News 
goes into 73% of metropolitan Detroit homes where income exceeds $7,000; and 74% of those where 
ncome exceeds $15,000* To sell Detroit effectively, at the lowest milline rate available in the nation’s 
op five markets, just use The News. 


sath Quinguennial Surv. y of the Detroit Market, 196) 


The Detroit News 


Ne Tat Ofice: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. - Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower - Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco - Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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441m wondering 
what in the world 
I'm going to do 
with *170 million in 


railroad securities. 99 


—Lucius Hallett, Financial Secretary, New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., as quoted in Traffic World 


“For the last twelve years,” said 
Mr. Hallett, speaking at a confer- 
ence on transportation mergers 
and acquisitions, “railroads, truck 
lines, airlines and even pipelines 
have had to scramble for money, 
sometimes paying very high inter- 
est rates for what they could get, 
and often getting none at all. 


“We have $170 million of railroad 
stocks in our portfolio right now, 
which at the present market would 
bring only $35 million. 


“We have a substantial interest in 
what the railroads are doing, both 
for ourselves and for the protection 
of their many stockholders.” 
Saying that even railroad equip- 
ment trust issues, once thought to 
be absolutely safe, were now sus- 
pect, Mr. Hallett gave two reasons 
for the railroads’ bleak prospects: 
too much plant, and too much 
Government regulation. 


While not a few economists and 
almost all railroad men will dis- 
agree with the thesis that there are 
economic limits on the size of rail- 
roads, few will disagree that the 
railroads and other carriers have 
economic problems stemming at 
least in part from a regulatory cli- 
mate created some 60 years ago 
when there were no trucks, pipe- 
lines or airlines, and variously 
patched up during the intervening 
years. 


Although attention generally cen- 


TRAFFIC WoOoRLD 


Washington, D. C. 


Stamford - Chicago + Atlanta - 


Palo Alto + 


ters on the railroads, professional 
transportation men are well aware 
that all forms of regulated ‘trans- 
portation are encountering serious 
problems in increasing numbers. 
The implications for national de- 
fense and for the economy itself 
are serious ones. 


Having observed and recorded the 
national transportation scene for 
fifty-four years, Traffic World can 
say with some authority that the 
common carrier system of the 
United States has tremendous re- 
sources and capacity which are 
vital to the national economy and 
defense; and the common carriers’ 
problems are problems which con- 
cern all of us, both as investors and 
as individuals. 


Serving the extensive and highly 
specialized informational needs of 
transportation management has 
been the function of Traffic World 
each week for fifty-four years. In 
1960, Traffic World’s 4800-plus 
pages of editorial text reported 
factually and in detail on all the 
major transportation issues and 
developments of the day: financial, 
legislative, regulatory and judicial. 


Service to readers is reflected in 
service to advertisers who have a 
variety of objectives: influencing 
transportation policies, promoting 
sales of transportation services 
and equipment, building prestige 
in transportation-financial circles. 


the weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management 


For more information see Traffic World Service-Ad, Class. 148, Standard Rate & Data 
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10-13: 


12-13: 


Se 


oct. 
American Women in Radio and 
Television, New York State 
Conference, Hote! Wildmer 
New Paltz, New York. 
Mail Advertising Service Ag 
International, Statler-Hiltoy 
New York. 
National Federation of Adver 
tising Agencies, Statler-Hilton 
Washington, D. C. 
Direct Mail Advertising Aso 
Statler-Hilton, New York. 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, Ambassador Wes; 
Chicago. 
Junior Panel Outdoor Adverts 
ing Assn., Sheraton Hotel, Chi 
cago. 
National Federation of Adver 
tising Agencies, Miramar Hote 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Inland Daily Press Assn., Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 
American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, Hotel del Coronado 
Coronado, Calif. 
National Association of Broad. 
casters, Sheraton-Dallas, Dallas 
Boston Conference on Distribu. 
tion, Statler-Hilton, Boston. 
Agricultural Publishers Assn. 
Chicago Athletic Assn. Chi 
cago. 
Associated Business Publics 
tions, The Drake, Chicago. 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
National Association of Broad 
casters, Sheraton Palace, Sa 
Francisco. 
Outdoor Advertising Assn. 0 
America, Diplomat Hotel 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 


: Radio and Television Execv 


tives Society, Opening Session, 
Time Buying and Selling Sem: 
nar, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, N. Y. 

Mutual Advertising Agen! 
Network, Palmer House, {i 
cago. 

American Women in Radio at 
Television, Southwest Conifer 
ence, Sheraton-Charles Hotel 
New Orleans. 


NOV. 
American Marketing Ass2 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Broadcasters’ Promotion As#. 
Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. 
Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute Symposium and b 
hibit, McCormick Place Exhid- 


tion Center, Chicago. 
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@3)SELL US ON SUNDAY” says BUFFALO 


303,666 FAMILIES IN THE BUFFALO MARKET 


n ad and 
York ‘Se BUY THE SUNDAY COURIER-EXPRESS... 
W ildmere 
- ... that’s the largest circulation of any newspaper—daily or Sunday—in New York 
wae State outside metropolitan New York City. Western New York families look — 
forward to Buffalo's ONLY Sunday newspaper for their week-end news, 
n of Adver aud their favorite features (color comics, Sunday Pictorial, Parade, Ameri- 


atler-Hilto can Weekly, plus a host of other popular editorial features of real local 


ising Aes interest.) In fact, these readers spend over three million dollars annually 
York. { for the Sunday Courier-Express. 


Fag A — il Knowing this, businessmen place the equivalent of 85 pages of 

yf advertising in the Courier-Express on a typical Sunday. Take your 
or Advertis f cue from the advertisers who know the market best . . . schedule the 
| Hotel, Chi Sunday Courier-Express and the Morning Courier-Express to 
>; ' reach the families of Western New York when 
ramar Hote they want to be sold! 


4 
Assn., Drake 


Advertising 
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n of Broad 
allas, Dallas 
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shers Assn. 
Assn., Chi 


ss Publica 
Chicago. 
Circulation: 
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Newspaper Marketing 
Associates 
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You need the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer to 
cover the rich 


Seattle Standard 
Metropolitan Area 


The Seattle Standard Metropoli- 
tan Area, the hub of the rich 
20-County Market, is an area of 
1,126,200 ready-to-buy people— 
nineteenth in size in the entire 
nation. 


In general merchandise sales it 


land, Spokane and Tacoma mar- 
kets combined. General merchan- 
dise sales per household total 
$805. This is $249 more than 
the average of the Pacific Coast. 


This rich, growing market is a 
definite must on your advertising 
schedule. And to cover it ade- 
quately, you must use the Seattle 
Post -Intelligencer, which gives 
you a 43%, coverage in this entire 
vital area, as well as a 50% cover- 
age in the Seattle City Zone and 
TWICE the coverage of Seattle’s 
evening paper in the remainder 
of the Seattle 20-County Market. 


The Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer 





Newspaper in The 
Pacific Northwest 








NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Daily 219,531 @ Sunday 250,904 
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hits a high mark of $307,694,000 | 
almost the total of the Port- | 








PERSONNEL CHANGES 

























FORMER COMPANY NEW COMPANY 
NAME AND POSITION AND POSITION 
AGENCIES 
Gerald C. F. Allen..........Advertising Analysis, Inc............ William Hart Adler, Jp, 
Chicago, V.P., Dir. Chicago, V.P., Media 
Resch. 
Lyle Blahna......................MacManus, John & Adams.,........ MacManus, John & Adan 
Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Head, Inc., Bloomfield Hilk, 
Mktg., Resch., Merch. Head, Mktg. Resch, 
Merch., Media" 
Frank A. Collins..............Young & Rubicam, Ltd................ Young & Rubicam, Lid 
Toronto, V.P., Media Toronto, V.P., Media 
s Programing 
James B. Daly, Jr...........Saab Motors, Inc., Adv. Mgr.......Lambert & Feasley, Ine 
Marketing Resch Dep 
In Charge of Media — 
Research 
Francis P. Delaney.......... Lennen & Newell, Inc.................Fuller & Smith & Ross, 





Bus. Mgr., Radio, TV Inc., Media Buyer 
Program Dept. 
Gerdon R. Fahland ........ Young & Rubicam, Inc., L. A...... Young & Rubicam, Ine. 








































Sr. Media Buyer L.A., Media Director 
i eee Charles W. Hoyt Company.,........ Charles W. Hoyt Compu 
Inc., V.P. Inc., Exec. V.P. 
David E. Gillespie .......... KLM Royal Dutch Airlines,........The Baker Advertising 
Canadian Marketing Agency, Ltd., Toronto 
Research Mgr. Dir. of Media 
Norman Glenn ................ Young & Rubicam, Inc., N.Y.,....Young & Rubicam, Ine, 
V.P., Acct. Supv., TV-Radio N.Y., V.P., Assoc. Dir. 
TV-Radio 
See IN i tintencinrtennitads Erwin Wasey, Ruthruff &............ Smith/Greenland Co, 
Ryan, N. Y., Time Buyer Media Buyer 
Robert H. Gruskay.......... WHNB.-TV, New Britain............. Wilson, Haight & Welch 
Acct. Exec. Inc., Hartford, Media 
Exec. 
John G. Keane................ Booz, Allen & Hamilton.,.............. Needham, Louis & Brorhy 
Chicago, Mktg. Consultant Inc., Resch. Supv. 
Samuel Leddy..................- Lambert & Feasley, Inc................ Lambert & Feasley, Inv, 
Media Group Supv. Assoc. Media Dir. 
Peter T. McLean............ Doherty, Clifford, Steers &.......... Doherty, Clifford, Steers | 
Shenfield, Inc., Asst. Shenfield, Broadcast 
Broadcast Buyer Buyer 
Dr. Jaye S. Niefeld........ Clinton E. Frank, Ince.................. Clinton E. Frank, Ine. 
Chicago, Marketing Director Chicago, V.P., Markeis 
Director 
Crawford Paton .............. Marplan, Sr. V.P...................-......Marplan, Sr. V.P., Mg. 
N.Y. Office 
Murray Roffis .............000. McCann-Erickson, Media...........Norman, Craig & Kumm- 
Supv. Asst. V.P., Media Dir 
Dr. Robert C. Sorensen..D’Arcy Advertising Company,....D’Arcy Advertising 
Dir. of Resch. Company, Vice Preside 





Dir. of Resch. 









ADVERTISERS 
Lawrence W. Bruft..........Liggett & Myers, Dir., Adv......... Liggett & Myers, VP. 





d v. 
William N. Farlie...........Esso Standard Region, Humble..Humble Oil & Refining © 




















Oil & Refining Co., Mgr., Esso Standard Region 
Operations Adv., Sales. Coordinator, Adv., Sade 
Prom., N. Y. Prom., N.Y. 

Robert W. Hubnerv.......... International Business................. International Business 
Machines, Exec. Asst. to Machines, Dir., Mktg 
Chairman of Board Services 

TOD FG icssciicitessiscenssons ee tS General Foods, Jell-O is 
V.P., Dir. of Adv. Mar., Adv., Merch. 

Max G. Kocour................ Young & Rubicam, inc................ Simoniz Co., Chicago, 

- Chicago, Acct. Supv. Dir. of Adv. 

William A. Russell.......... Norton Company, Worcester,......Miniature Precision 
Mass., Mgr., Field Sales Bearings, Inc., VP. 

F Marketing 

Norman Skiet.............0.- DuMont Emerson Corp...............- Fedders Corporation, 4 
DuMont Div., Merch. Mgr. Merch. Mgr. 

Harold H. Webber.......... Cowles Magazines &.................. Lever Brothers, V-P, 





Broadcasting, Inc., V.P., Dir. | Consumer Relations 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 


Advertising techniques that get new business . . . how successful 
advertisers locate hidden buying influences, discover new and 
different product applications, measure market potential, sell 
important new customers. 


Also contains helpful data for agencies and advertisers in evalu- 
ating industrial publications . . . what industry’s most active 
buying group reads, the type of information they want, how 
they like it presented. 


Complete with latest data on N.E.D. market coverage and proof 
of N.E.D.’s effectiveness in helping advertisers get more sales in 
all industrial markets. Write for your free copy, today. 


A| PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


G&D» 
BPA 


Industry's Leading Product News Publication 


Relatios | NOW OVer 88,000 copies (total distribution) in over 46,700 industrial plants 
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STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 





WATCHing! This was overheard: 


‘Watching TV I discovered that 
y the cigaret I’ve been smoking 
ry deesn’t even have it in the 


middle.” 
“WATCH, man!” 
WATCH wirf-tv 
WATCH it! Cy Ackermann said 
it! . “Not only is the cost of living higher 
some of it isn’t fit to drink! 


WATCH Wheeling 
WATCH out! A landiubber went to the East Coast 
for skindiving cutfitted with the newest gear: 
rubber suit, depth gauge, flippers, waterproof 
watch, sling gun, Aqualung, mask, etc. etc.—even 
a blackboard and special chalk for underwater 
communication with other divers. After twenty 
minutes of discovering the strange wonderful under - 
water world, he looked up and saw a swimmer clad 
in nothing but bathing trunks. Puzzled, then 
infuriated, the diver pulled out his blackboard and 
wrote: ‘‘What cives? Spent $450 for special gear. 
You here with nothing?’’ Whereupon the other man 


took the chalk and scrawled rapidly: ‘Stupid, I’m 
drowning!’ 

WATCH Seven 
WATCH ‘em! If you don’t think peanuts are fat- 


tening, just look at some of the elephants who love 
eating them 
WATCH wirf-tv 


WATCHA say? Seen the Grand Canyon? It’s 
gorges! 

WATCH Wheeling 
WATCHful! If you want to say something in the 


average American home today you have to go 
through channels. 
WATCH Seven 

WATCHing channel seven is a habit with the folks 
around here and our rep, George P. Hollingbery, 
will be glad to give you the details. Pull in the 
watching Wheeling-Steubenville TV audience from 
WTRF-TV in Wheeling 


WATCH wirf-tv 


WHEELING 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHANNEL 


SEVEN 


CAPTURE 
| HK LK; I ION | 
SHARK: 


OF THE BIG 


HAAS 
MARKET 


WITH ONE ORDER... 
SAVE UP TO 23% 


SPECIFY THE TEXAS NEWSPAPER 
GROUP 
* Beaumont Enterprise and Journal 


* Dallas Times Herald 

* Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
* Houston Chronicle 
* 












































San Antonio Express and News 


879,137 DAILY CIRCULATION 
830,656. SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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American City 
The Iversen-Ford Associates 
66-67 


Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


American Home 
Batten, Barton, 


American Rifleman 112 


Voulton ng Company 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company 29 
Cunningham & Walsh, in 

Bay City Times 35 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

Booth Newspapers 35 
The Fred M, Randall Company 

Boston Globe 37 
Batten. Barton, Durstine & Oshorn, Inc. 

Boys’ Life 101 

Buffalo Courier Express 121 


he Rumrill Company, Inc. 


Mind Newspapers Association of 
Canada 94 
The Walsh Advertising Company 

Canadian Elect tronics Engineering 98 
Cockfield, Brown & Company Limited 

Chicago Daily News/Sun Times 73 
Earle Ludgin & Company 

Chicago Tribune 63 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

Christianity Today 118 
The Iversen-Ford Associates 

Copley Greater Springfield, Illinois 
Group 91 
Burnes Chase Company 


Corinthian Broadcasting Corporation 22-23 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 6-7 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 

Detreit News 119 

. B. Doner & Company 

vie 65 
Allan Marin and Associates, Inc. 

Elks 10 
Persons Advertising, Inc. 

Erle Times Kews 8 


Peter Zanphir « 
Farm Journal 40 


ewis and Gilman 


due ncyv 


First Three Markets Group 52 
Carpenter-Matthews & Stewart, Inc. 

Fortune 38-39 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 28 


Rowland Broiles Company 


Gary Post-Tribune & Hammond Times ... 77 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 


Georgia Group, The 100 
Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 


Hamilton Spectator 19 
James Lovick & Company Ltd. 

Indianapolis Star-News 12 
Caldwell, Larkia & Sidener-Van Riper, Inc. 
Industrial Equipment News 34 

V. Palmer and Company, Inc. 


im 20-21 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 10 
Phillip G. Back Advertising 


Look 4 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Machinery 96 
Wiison, Haight & Welch, Inc. 

McCall’s Third Cover 
Grey Advertising, Inc. 

McClatchy Newspapers 111 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

Media/scope 115 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Medicine Hat News, The 93 
James Lovick & Company Ltd. 





ADVERTISERS 








INDEX 


Mill and Factory ts 
The Schuyler Hopper Comt - 








Modern Castings % 
Ladd, Southward & Benti ) 

Moody Monthly . 
— lv 
Revere Advertising Agen 

Nation’s Business % 
Gray and Rogers Adverti 





New Equipment Digest » 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Ing 







Newspaper Division of Field 
Enterprises, Inc. 
Earle Ludgin & Company 







Newsweek 9 
NV. W. Ayer & Son, In ‘ 
New Yorker, The 
Chirurg & Cairns, In 
New York Times 
Franklin Spier Advertisin 
Oakland Tribune 
James R. Lunke & 
Paper Trade Journal 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 














Associates 











Parade Publications 
Reach, McClinten & Company 
Playboy 





Varsten & Aubrey 


Advertising Agency 
Proceedings of the LR.E. 
Raymond Schoonover Adverticing 
Reader’s Digest 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
Restaurant Management 
“RKO General National Sales 
Division” 3 
D'Arcy Adveriising Company 
Rockford Newspapers, Inc. 
Cummings, Brand, McPherson Associates 
ne. 


Rock Island Argus-Moline Dispatch. & 


Clem T. Hanson Company 




















Saturday Evening Post 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 





In 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer ha 
Western Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Seventeen 
il Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc... lf 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 
SRDS DATA, Inc. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Steel Second Cover 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Inc. 








Successful Farming 
L. E. McGivena ond Company, Inc. 





Syracuse Newspapers, The IL ‘ 
Doug Johnson Associates, Inc. ' 
Tacoma News Tribune { 
The Condon Company ‘ 
Tempe Tribune & Times, The ll : 


E. McCarthy and Associates 





Texas Newspaper Group 
Sam Bloom Advertising Agency 


Today’s Health 102-1 


John W. Shaw Advertising 

Trafic World L. 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

U. S. News & World Report 
Vac Manus, John & Adams, Inc. 

WJR Radio Detroit os 
Campbell-Ewald Company 

WMAL TV Washington, D. C. 


Henry J. Kaufman & Assocwtes 













WMT Radio Cedar Rapids 6. 
Henry J. Kaufman & Associates ‘ 
_ amr co tT 

WSBT TV South Bend ' 
Lamport-Fox-Prell & Dolk, Inc. on 

WSFA TV Montgomery, Alabama ....> m 
Robert, Luckie & Company, Inc. tis 

WTRF TV Wheeling, West Virginia Is po 
The Gutman Advertising Company be 
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3. “Remember the last ad you typed 
up? I tried covering all the points in 
that one, but our story’s too compli- 
cated to dramatize more than one point 
in an ad with real impact. 


6. “SRDS, of course! The solution was 
right here all the time. SRDS is the 
one place we can put all the sales points 
in every ad. That’s where our adver- 
tisers go to compare all important 
Points when they’re buying. Wouldn’t 
be surprised if our ‘hold back’ ads have 
made some of them grumpy! Jean—how 
about a good lunch—on me!” 


1.‘‘Sorry, Jean, does it show that 
much? Fact is I’m at my wits’ end with 
the campaign we designed to show the 
superiority of our medium. 


4. ‘“What’s worrying me is that our 
prospects won’t remember the other 
points of our story from one ad to 
the next. And the ones they forget 
may be the very reasons they buy 
some other medium. How can I cover 
all the points at once?” 


2. “Sounds crazy but our problem is 
too much superiority — six sales points 
where we're clearly ahead. I run a dra- 
matic ad on each point each month. 
But any one of the other points may be 
the biggest one to some of our prospects 
at that time. 


5. “So that’s why you’ve been grumpy! 
And your memory is short, too, Mr. 
Archer. A week ago you asked me to 
check the sources of requests for in- 
formation. Quite a few people who said 
they wanted more information men- 
tioned our one-point-at-a-time ads in 
SRDS. They wanted more than we 
gave them...” 


7. With competent, strategically placed 


information in SRDS 


YOU ARE THERE 
selling by helping people buy. 





SKZOS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 
C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 

5201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL. e YORKTOWN 6-8500 

SALES OFFICES — SKOKIE e NEW YORK e ATLANTA e LOS ANGELES 
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- Editorial 


RANKLY, I don’t know what to say about the 
P ten of the magazines. Perhaps this is because 
the Mepta/scope editorial page lacks the impressive 
anonymity that somehow lends weight to editorial dicta 
of other publications. But it is obvious that something 
should be done for some of the general magazines of 
large circulations, for their economic plights are well 
known. Indeed, the profit of all magazines averages only 
1.8 per cent of gross, a distressingly low figure for a 
business that is almost characteristically venturesome. 


The first observation that one might make is that some 
of the important magazines are on the horns of a 
dilemma. In order to justify higher advertising rates that 
produce larger revenues, they seek increasingly greater 
circulations. However, as they gain in numbers, do they 
not risk losing their distinctiveness as selective media? 
How can you be a mass medium and a selective medium 
at the same time? 


The paradox is, however, that some of the big maga- 
zines have been able to add millions to their circulations 
without becoming less selective — selective if we talk 
about the educational level of audience and its economic 
status. However, there must somewhere be a point of 
diminishing return. Two of the big magazines are said 
even now to possess combined circulations that reach 
half of all the college graduates. Let us suppose that 
eventually they reach all college graduates. Then, for 
further circulation gains, they will have to dip lower into 
the educational strata. And then their circulations will 
be less selective, if we are talking about educational level 
of audiences, and will be more similar to the great tele- 
vision audiences. 


Another problem is intensity of interest. As additional 
millions are added to circulations, will this increment be 
as intensely interested in reading the magazines as the 
original numbers? If they are not, what will this mean 
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DILEMMA OF THE MAGAZINES 

















to the exposure received by the advertising messages th: 


the magazines carry? It is too bad that advertising pay 
exposure studies were not started a dozen years ago s 
that by now we would have historical data to guide . 


If you push mass circulation to its logical conelusi 
you have television. Mass circulation now has a differ 
meaning from what it had when national magazines we 
the only general media. 


One solution to the economy of the magazines is | 
them to raise arbitrarily both advertising page rates « 
subscription and single-copy prices. (See James } 
Kobak, “Magazines: Crisis in a Recession,” MEp1a, sco! 
June 1958.) There seems to be little chance to stem 
rising costs of paper, printing, labor, and postage. Hw 





ever, magazines do not operate in a vacuum; on t& 
scores of both higher advertising rates and higher mz 
zine prices they must face the competition of televisi« 
and other media. 


Perhaps Dr. Daniel Starch has suggested a way in ™ 
study, “Measuring Product Sales Made by Advertisin: 
that appeared in Mep1a/scope last month. He shows he 
the effectiveness of advertising in all media can be « 
mated in terms of current product sales per dollar 
advertising cost. Once a media planner has these & 
— and they can be computed for other media in ® 
same way that Dr. Starch has computed them for my 
zines — then he can make a selection among media 
the basis of their relative effectiveness in selling » 
clients’ products. 





The buyer of media might then know that some li" 
of products can be advertised more efficiently in ™? 
zines than in television, and vice versa. Such a conclis 
might resolve for the general benefit of advertising *™ 
of the wasteful strife between two great media, with! 
damaging either. . 
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tne Definiti 
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and tastes 
the way the president otf one o 
the leading advertising agencie 
h 


I ie New Yor 


Varket Measure— 

1 he Ne Ww \ rker san ette ctive 
selling medium because tts cir 
culation is concentrated | 
country’s most important mar 
kets for quality merchandise. 
It is a national magazine. Its 
Cc rculation 1s Strongest in those 
areas where sales potential Is 
greatest. Further precise e\ 
dence is available, if you wish, 


in our “Circulation Analysis.” 


Audien é Chara leristi Pp 

The New Yorker Is read by 
athuent, influential people w ho 
live in the better residential 
areas, and patronize the better 
shops. By education, ncome, 
possessions, and any other 
standard, it is a quality reader 
ship. Further available evi 
dence: ‘‘Characteristics of 


Readers and Households.” 


Retail Stature— 

The New Yorker has always 
rated high with retailers. The 
best evidence is the fact that 
retailers themselves, every 
where, advertise so heavily in 


e 
Anatomy 


of a 
Macaxine 





\ few useful facts you might like to know about 


Price 25 cents 


Feb 18,1961 THE 


NEW YORKER 


COPYRIGHT 1925. 1953. THE NEW YORKER MACAZINE INC 
The New Yorker is a national weekly. Its weekly circulation of 
$25,781 (12 31/00 A.B.C.) is concentrated heavily in the rich 
{7 primary U. 8. city trade areas where most business is done. 


NEW YORKER 


No. 2¢ West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Other advertising offices: Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta and London 


its pages. The New Yorks 
ries more retail adverti 1 

any other magazine, [ty 
acceptance and influeng 

usually high. Further a 

evidence: “Retail Adve 
Record.” 


Advertising Leadershi 
The New Yorker serves 
ally over 1,600 advertise 
year it carried over 5,000 
of advertising, an all-ti 
vertising high. It rankg 
among all magazines in 
advertising classification 
tail and or Direct by 
Travel, Hotels & Re 
Radios, Television Sets, 
graphs, Musical Instrun 
Accessories; Beer, Wi 
Liquor; Toiletries & T 
Goods; Apparel-Men’s 
elry, Optical Goods and@ 
eras. Further evidence; 
most recent lists of “New 
Advertisers”’ available 
classification. 


Business-Getter— 

The New Yorker has prog 
results consistently over 
years for a long list of adve 
ers, large and small, of a¥ 
variety. of products, serv 
and ideas for men and won 
home and _ business. Ask} 
New Yorker representative® 
will be pleased to show yous 
cific “Result Stories” in vans 
classifications of advertising, 
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